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Republican  arts  leader  to  visit  Missoula 


Frank  Hodsoll,  deputy  director  of  the  federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  a  former  head  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  challenges  the 
stereotype  that  Republicans  and  conservatives  don’t 
support  the  arts. 

“It’s  not  a  party  thing,”  he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
“It’s  a  minority  that  doesn’t  think  we  need  a  national 
endowment.” 

Hodsoll  will  discuss  his 
views  on  cultural  policies 
during  a  visit  to  Missoula  Oct. 

3-4.  If  s  a  territory  he 
understands  better  than  most. 

Hodsoll  is  not  a  professional 
artist  or  arts  scholar.  Instead, 
he’s  a  lawyer  and 
businessman,  with  many  years 
of  government  service  under 
his  belt.  He  became  interested 
in  the  endowment  during  the 
early  1 980s,  while  working  for 
Jim  Baker,  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  chief  of  staff.  When 
the  administration  was  looking 
for  a  new  chairman,  “I  thought, 
gee,  that  would  be  really  fun  to 
do.” 

“A  lot  of  people  thought  I 
was  going  to  torch  the  place,” 
he  adds.  While  many  aspects 
of  the  endowment  were  new  - 
especially  the  peer-panel 
review  system  -  “It  was  a 
government  agency  and  I 
certainly  knew  how  to  do 
that.” 

During  his  eight  years  with  the  agency,  from  1981-89, 
Hodsoll  and  his  staff  implemented  many  programs  that 
remain  in  place  today.  The  NEA  established  significant 
endowments  for  the  nation’s  more  substantial  arts 
institutions,  while  strengthening  smaller  arts 
organizations  and  state  arts  councils  and  emphasizing 
the  value  of  arts  education. 

During  Hodsoll’s  tenure,  the  NEA  established  the 
National  Medal  of  Arts,  Presidential  Design  Awards  and 
the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
The  endowment’s  accomplishments  during  that  era 
earned  it  an  Oscar  and  brought  Hodsoll  a  special  Emmy 
Award. 


Hodsoll  went  on  to  serve  as  the  first  Deputy  Director 
for  Management  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  was  also  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  U.S. 
Government  from  1989-1993,  under  the  administration 
of  George  Bush,  Sr. 

For  the  past  decade,  Hodsoll  has  lived  in  rural  Ouray 
County,  CO,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

He  was  county  commissioner 
there  until  January  2001, 
administering  a  $4.5  million 
annual  budget  “that  wouldn’t 
have  been  even  a  footnote  in  the 
federal  budget.” 

“Instead  of  funding  gargantuan 
systems  ...  it  was  very  small 
scale,”  he  says.  “Everything  we 
did,  we  could  instantly  see 
whether  we  had  done  good  or 
done  bad." 

Even  in  rural  Colorado,  the 
arts  were  flourishing.  His  church 
acquired  new  stained-glass 
windows,  built  by  a  local 
craftsman,  and  “had  a  very 
talented  guy”  who  led  the  choir 
in  everything  from  Bach  to  rock 
’n  roll.  Hodsoll  also  belonged  to 
a  local  theatre  group,  which 
embraced  the  whole  community 
-  “people  of  all  political  stripes.” 

“There  was  a  lot  of  art  going 
on  there  -  just  not  on  a  big 
scale,”  he  says.  “There's  art  all 
over  the  dam  place,  you’ve  just 
got  to  seek  it  out.” 

Hodsoll  recently  moved  back 
to  Virginia,  where  he’s  a  consultant  on  arts  and  culture 
and  government  management.  He’s  currently  chairman 
of  the  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture,  an  independent  think 
tank  that  aims  to  “broaden  and  deepen  the  national 
conversation  on  culture  and  cultural  policies.”  He  co¬ 
chaired  the  100th  American  Assembly  on  Art, 
Technology  and  Intellectual  Property  and  the  92nd 
American  Assembly  on  The  Arts  and  Public  Purpose,  as 
well  as  American  Assembly  meetings  on  “Deals  and 
Ideals:  For-Profit  and  Not-for-Profit  Arts  Connections.” 


See  “Arts  Leader”  on  page  9 


"Government  funding  of 
the  arts  is  important  at  all 
times  and  perhaps  even 
more  important  in 
difficult  times.  When 
people  are  hurting,  they 
can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  they  still  have  a 
community  and  cultural 
experience  that  binds 
them." 

-  Frank  Hodsoll, 
Former  Chief  Financial 
Officer  of  the 
U.S.  government 
and  former  NEA  Chair 
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Regional  writers  abound 
at  Festival  of  the  Book 


For  the  third  year  in  a  row.  Montanans  will 
celebrate  the  written  word  with  a  two-day  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book.  The  festival  will  take  place 
Sept.  27-28  in  historic  downtown  Missoula. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Montana  Festival  of  the 
Book  will  feature  dozens  of  the  region’s  writers  in  a 
variety  of  readings,  panels,  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
a  literary  contest,  signings,  entertainment, 
receptions,  and  satellite  events.  Authors,  to  date, 
who  have  confirmed  their  participation  include 
James  Welch,  Judy  Blunt,  William  Kittredge,  Debra 
Magpie  Earling,  David  James  Duncan,  James  Lee 
Burke,  Mary  Clearman  Blew,  Tim  Cahill,  Marcus 
Stevens,  David  Long,  Diane  Smith,  and  many  others. 

More  than  5,000  visitors  from  across  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  Europe  are  expected  to  attend.  Almost  all 
of  the  more  than  40  events  are  free.  A  Friday 
evening  reception  and  silent  auction,  and  a  gala 
reading  on  Saturday  evening  will  have  modest  fees. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  visit  the  festival 
website,  www.bookfest-mt.org;  or  call  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities/Montana  Center  for 
the  Book,  at  243-6022  or  800-624-6001. 


Arts  council  budget  cuts  hurt;  on  par  with  other  agencies 


By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 

The  special  legislative  session,  held  Aug.  5-11  in 
Helena,  was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  sharing  cuts  on  par  with  other 
state  agencies. 

As  we  went  into  the  special  session,  the  agency  had 
taken  a  10%  cut,  as  had  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  for 
FY2003.  The  budget  put  forth  by  Governor  Martz  did 
not  inflict  any  additional  cuts  on  the  arts  council,  but  it 
did  switch  the  funding  sources  for  the  Cultural  Trust 
grants  from  general  fund  to  bed  tax,  and  for  the  Folk 
Arts  program  from  Cultural  Trust  funding  to  bed  tax. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  the  Legislature 
discovered  that  it  needed  to  trim  an  additional  $12 
million  from  the  budget  because  of  revised  revenue 
figures. 

In  summary,  the  following  cuts  and  revisions  were 
made  to  the  Arts  Council  and  Cultural  Trust  budgets  as  a 


result  of  the  state’s  revenue  shortfall: 

•  Suspension  of  the  Professional  Development  grants 
and  Arts  Pros  program  ($30,000); 

•  Cut  to  arts  education  grants  ($1,200); 

•  1%  cut  to  the  Arts  Council  general  fund  ($3,025); 

•  Half  of  Cultural  Trust  grant  funding  which  has 
come  from  the  general  fund  since  1997  will  be  funded 
through  bed  tax  in  FY2003  (This  is  not  a  cut,  but  a 
funding  transfer  of  $198,575); 

•  State  agencies  must  absorb  one-fifth  of  the  4%  pay 
raises  from  other  sources  within  their  budget  ($4,363). 

•  The  coal  tax  that  adds  to  the  corpus  of  the  Cultural 
Trust,  which  now  sits  at  $4  million,  will  be  diverted  to 
the  state  general  fund  for  FY2003.  This  amount  is  about 
$250,000  per  year,  which  will  result  in  a  loss  of  about 
$6,000  in  interest  compounded  per  year. 

•  The  Legislature  anticipates  that  all  agencies  will 
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See  page  2  for  an 
overview  of  the 
state  budget 
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Arts  and 

Disability 

Center 

lists 

website 

The  National 
Arts  and  Disabil¬ 
ity  Center 
(NADC)  is  a 
resource, 
training,  and 
information 
center  dedicated 
to  promoting  the 
full  inclusion  of 
individuals  with 
disabilities  into 
the  arts 
community. 

The 

organization’s 
website, 
nadc.ucla.edu, 
provides 
opportunities  to 
find  and/or  list 
upcoming  art  and 
disability  events; 
receive  informa¬ 
tion  on  art  and 
disability-related 
resources;  and 
apply  for 
scholarships, 
competitions  and 
art  exhibits. 

The  site’s 
calendar 
includes  a 
searchable 
database  of 
accessible 
performances 
and  venues  as 
well  as  events 
featuring  artists 
or  performers 
with  disabilities. 
The  Call  for 
Entries  lists  calls 
for  submissions 
to  exhibits,  art 
competitions, 
and  publications 
received  by  the 
NADC  for  artists 
with  disabilities; 
an  online  gallery 
showcases 
works  by  artists 
with  disabilities. 

For  more 
information,  call 
310-794-1141. 


MAC  Budget 

(from  page  1) 

have  vacancies  during  the  year  because  of  staff 
turnover,  and  so  budgets  are  automatically 
reduced  each  year  to  account  for  this.  If 
agencies  don't  have  these  savings  because  there 
has  been  no  turnover,  the  small  agencies  have 
been  able  to  apply  for  funding  from  the 
Governor’s  office  from  a  funding  pool  devel¬ 
oped  for  this  reason.  MAC  has  been  told  not  to 
count  on  funding  from  this  pool  in  FY2003. 
Since  the  arts  council  has  always  relied  on  this 
funding,  lack  of  availability  will  result  in 
another  cut  to  the  agency  budget  (the  amount  is 
yet  to  be  determined.) 

During  the  special  session,  the  arts  council’s 
Folk  Arts  program  was  threatened  with 
elimination  as  part  of  an  amendment  to  kill  a 
bill  put  forth  by  the  Governor’s  office.  The 
Governor’s  bill  would  have  funded  the  Folk 
Arts  department,  several  major  portions  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  state  parks  program 
with  bed-tax  revenue  rather  than  their  current 
funding  sources. 

The  bed-tax  revenue  to  be  used  for  this  bill 
was  approximately  $1.7  million  that  had  been 
collected  in  a  reserve  fund,  and  was  not  slated 
for  current  Travel  Montana  programs.  That 
amendment  was  eventually  overturned  and  the 
funding  of  the  programs  was  restored,  so  —  I 
am  very  relieved  to  report,  our  Folk  Arts 
program  is  still  here  . 

The  programs  that  were  restored  were 
funded  through  their  original  sources,  and  the 
excess  bed  tax  was  diverted  to  the  general  fund, 
except  for  the  Cultural  Trust  grants,  which 
retained  the  bed-tax  revenue. 

At  the  time,  there  was  also  concern  about 
elimination  of  the  bed-tax  substitution  funding 
in  the  Cultural  Trust  grants.  I  am  also  very 
happy  to  report  these  grants  remain  whole.  As 
stated  before,  the  portion  that  had  been  funded 
through  the  general  fund  since  1997  will  be 
funded  through  bed  tax  in  FY2003. 

The  next  legislative  session  is  going  to  be  a 
challenge  for  all  of  state  government.  We  all 
need  to  do  our  utmost  to  communicate  the 
public  value  of  what  we  do. 

There’s  a  great  deal  of  juicy  information  in 
this  issue  of  the  newsletter  that  speaks  in  a 
broad  sense  about  the  many  benefits  the  arts 
provide.  Those  of  us  in  the  arts  community 
believe  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  arts  is  that 
which  is  most  important.  But  many  individuals 
see  other  values  and  weigh  things  differently. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  speak  about  all  the 
ways  the  arts  benefit  Montanans,  resulting  in  the 
enormous  public  value  of  the  arts  at  the  cost,  for 
each  Montanan,  of  about  a  pack  of  gum  per  year. 


Ami ’s  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

State  Funding  Overview 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Special  Session,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  about  pain  inflicted  in 
the  areas  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education.  An  overview  of  how  Montana  state 
government  is  funded  is  illuminating. 

When  looking  at  the  work  done  by  the 
Legislature,  the  focus  was  on  the  state  general 
fund.  We  see  that  of  the  general  fund,  58%  goes 
to  Education  and  24%  to  Health  and  Human 
Services.  These  two  areas  alone  comprise  82% 
of  the  state’s  general  fund.  (The  Arts  Council, 
the  State  Library  and  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  are  all  part  of  the  Education  budget.) 

Democrats  and  Republicans 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the  Cultural 
Trust  would  not  be  here  were  it  not  for  support 
from  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  We  wish 
to  thank  Governor  Martz  and  all  legislators  in 
both  parties  who  supported  our  efforts  in  the 
special  session  and  their  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  arts  in  Montana  are  one  of  our  strongest 
assets. 

budget:  0.03% 


STATE  BUDGET:  HOUSE  BILL  2  FY  2003 

FINAL  AMOUNTS  BY  SECTION,  SPECIAL  SESSION  2002 


Sum  of  amount 

source 

budget  section 

GENERAL  FUND 

Grand  Total 

GENERAL  GOVT  &  TRANSPORTATION 

$54,472,901 

$581,650,873 

HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES 

$268,420,277 

$1,039,378,056 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  &  COMMERCE 

$  22,259,004 

$215,633,290 

CORRECTIONS  &  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

$119,083,135 

$237,932,876 

EDUCATION 

$637,970,454 

$816,912,449 

Grand  Total 

$1,102,205,771 

$2,891,507,544 

Please  note:  Cultural  Trust  grants  are  not  included  in  the  above  since  they  are  included  in 
House  Bill  9  each  biennium. 


GENERAL  FUND 

2%  11% 


0  Corrections  &  Public  Safety  -  11% 

□  Education  -  58% 

□  General  Govt  &  Transportation  -  5% 

□  Health  &  Human  Services  -  24% 

□  Natural  Resources  &  Commerce  -  2% 

•  Montana  Arts  Council’s  share  of  the  general 

fund:  0.03% 

•  Montana  Arts  Council’s  share  of  the  entire  state 


STATE  BUDGET:  HOUSE  BILL  2  FY  2003  -  FINAL  AMOUNTS  BY  SECTION,  SPECIAL  SESSION  2002 

This  chart  details  the  type  of  funding  that  pays  for  state  government  and  details  the  percentage  of  the  kind  of  funding  that  goes  to  each  general  program  area. 


Budget  Section 

Federal 

General  Fund 

Other 

Proprietary 

State  Special 

Grand  Total 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  &  TRANSPORTATION 

24% 

5% 

100% 

81% 

49% 

20% 

HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES 

53% 

24% 

0% 

0% 

9% 

36% 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  &  COMMERCE 

8% 

2% 

0% 

2% 

22% 

7% 

CORRECTIONS  &  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

5% 

11% 

0% 

10% 

14% 

8% 

EDUCATION 

11% 

58% 

0% 

7% 

5% 

28% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

•  Montana  Arts  Council’s  share  of  the  general  fund:  0.03%  •  Montana  Arts  Council’s  share  of  the  entire  state  budget:  0.03% 


HOUSE  BILL  2:  EDUCATION  DETAIL 


FEDERAL 

GENERAL 

FUND 

PROPRIETARY 

STATE 

SPECIAL 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

OPI 

$108,342,447 

$503,038,100 

$73,133 

$5,231,178 

$616,684,858 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  ED 

$168,192 

$174,035 

$342,227 

SCHOOL  4  DEAF  &  BLIND 

$88,898 

$3,451,775 

$346,065 

$3,886,738 

MT  ARTS  COUNCIL 

$477,500 

$299,019 

$137,416 

$913,935 

MT  STATE  LIBRARY 

$780,694 

$1,686,332 

$845,942 

$3,312,968 

MT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

$865,480 

$1,777,833 

$848,782 

$568,075 

$4,060,170 

MT  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

$47,095,890 

$127,549,203 

$13,066,460 

$187,711,553 

EDUCATION  TOTAL 

$157,650,909 

$637,970,454 

$921,915 

$20,369,171 

$816,912,449 

Please  note:  Cultural  Trust  grants  are  not  included  in  the  above  since  each  biennium  they  are 
included  in  House  Bill  9. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times  a 
year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs  and  newsworthy  informa¬ 
tion  from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations.  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  September  25,  2002,  for  the 
November/December  2002  issue.  Send 
items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or 
de-mail  at:  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be 
reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted.  Please 
credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as 
any  byline. 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


David  James  Duncan  of  Lolo  whose  latest  book.  My  Story  as  Told  by 
Water,  won  the  Western  States  Book  Award  for  creative  nonfiction. 
According  to  the  judges:  “...the  near-mad  energy  and  virtuosic  writing 
seem  to  actually  mimic  the  leaps  and  runs  of  a  wild  brown  trout.  A 
stunning  piece  of  prose,  this  is  the  finest  nature  writing  in  recent 
memory.”  Duncan  has  also  written  The  River  Why ,  The  Brothers  K  and 
River  Teeth ;  his  short  fiction,  memoirs  and  essays  have  appeared  in 
many  notable  publications,  including  Harper’s,  The  Sun,  Outside,  and 
Gray’s  Sporting  Journal.  Other  Western  States  Book  Awards  went  to 
Nicholas  Hershenow  for  The  Road  Builder  (fiction);  Rebecca  Seiferle, 
Bitters  (poetry);  Arthur  Sze  for  his  translation  of  The  Silk  Dragon;  and 
Carolyn  Kizer,  Cool,  Calm  &  Collected:  Poems  1960-2000  (lifetime 
achievement  in  poetry).  The  awards  are  given  annually  by  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation. 


Helen  Darling,  a  country- 
western  songwriter  and  part- 
time  Philipsburg  resident, 
who  penned  the  hit  song 
“Bring  on  the  Rain,” 
recently  recorded  by  Jo  Dee 
Messina  and  Tim  McGraw. 

The  tune  was  subsequently 
nominated  for  a  Grammy 
and  an  American  Country 
Music  Award.  Each  year. 

Darling  invites  songwriting 
pals  to  Philipsburg  for 
“Writers  in  the  Round.”  The 
event  raises  funds  for  the 
Granite  County  Historical 
Society. 

Missoula  resident  Shawn  Lake  who  won  first  place  in  the  Adult 
Article/Essay  Contest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Writers  Association 
Literary  Contest  for  “Sinking  in  eBay.”  Winners  were  honored  July  12 
during  the  PNWA  summer  conference  in  Seattle. 

Bozeman  jeweler  Ken  Bova,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Society  of  North  American  Goldsmiths  during  its 
national  conference,  held  in  Denver.  In  2003,  Bova  will  step  into  the 
role  of  society  president.  The  society,  which 
produces  Metalsmith  magazine,  was  founded  in 
1970  and  represents  jewelers,  designers  and 
metalsmiths  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Bova,  who  teaches  jewelry  and 
metalsmithing  at  Montana  State  University,  is  a 
recipient  of  a  Montana  Arts  Council  fellowship. 

Montana  landscape  photographer  Larry 
Burton,  whose  mural-sized  images  are  on 
display  in  the  new  Draper  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Cody,  WY.  Burton’s  photographs  of 
the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  have  been  used  as 
backdrops  for  natural  history  exhibits  in  the  55,000-square-foot 
museum,  which  is  the  newest  wing  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center. 


Ken  Bova 


Singer  Jo  Dee  Messina  poses  with 
songwriter  Helen  Darling  and  her 
daughter. 


Lolo  quilter  Candy  Goff,  whose  85-square-inch  work,  “Moody  Hues,” 
took  top  honors  at  the  American  Quilter’s  Society’s  IS*  Annual  Show 
and  Contest  in  Paducah,  KY.  Her  quilt  won  top  honors  for  applique, 
traditional  quilting  and  other  techniques,  and  earned  third  place  in  the 
“mixed  technique  by  a  professional”  category.  Her  entry  was  among 

432  quilts  displayed  at  the  show. 


Great  Falls  artist  King  Kuka,  who 
received  four  awards  during  the  Red 
Cloud  Arts  Show  at  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 
His  pastel,  “Aspen,”  earned  three 
awards:  the  Nicholaus  Rostkowski 
Award  for  the  best  abstract  painting; 
the  Oscar  Howe  Memorial  Award  for 
best  cubist  painting;  and  the  Diederich 
Landscape  Award  for  the  Black  Hills/ 
Badlands  (no  human  figures).  He  also 
took  first  place  in  mixed  media  for  a 
hand-pulled  print  titled  “Mountain 
Landscape  with  Grizzly.”  The  Red 
Cloud  Indian  School  Heritage  Center 
purchased  Kuka’s  painting  “Blue 
Horse”  for  their  permanent  collection, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  bought  “Mountain  Landscape  with 
Grizzly.”  More  than  500  artists  participated  in  the  annual  show,  which 
was  on  display  through  August. 


Artist  King  Kuka 


Powell  County  Museum  of  Deer  Lodge  and  photo  archivist  Lee 
Silliman,  whose  display  of  old-time  rodeo  photographs  by  Otho  Hartley 
has  begun  its  third  touring  cycle.  The  exhibit,  titled  "This  Contest  Is  for 
Real  Hands:  Rodeo  Photographs  of  the  1930s,”  was  one  of  three 
displays  selected  by  the  Hands-on  Experiential  Learning  Project  (HELP) 
to  tour  24  small  and  mid-size  museums  in  Texas  during  the  coming 
year.  From  2000-2003,  Exhibits  USA  took  the  collection  of  30  action- 
packed  images  to  15  museums  in  1 1  states.  Hartley,  a  Deer  Lodge 
photographer  who  died  in  1964,  “would  probably  be  astounded  at  the 


“Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show”  partici¬ 
pants  included  Anthony  Cesare  with 
“Patriotic  Pooch”  (above)  and  Sharon 
Ziegenhagen  with  “Who  Me?”  (right). 

regional  and  national  acclaim  that  has  accrued  to  his  work  in  recent 
years,”  says  Silliman,  the  photo  archivist  who  first  selected  and  printed 
the  collection  of  rodeo  imagery  in  1995. 


Four  Montana  artists,  whose  depictions  of  dogs  earned  awards  at  the 
2002  Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show.  Anthony  Cesare  of  Missoula  took 
fourth  place  in  photography  for  “Patriotic  Pooch,  July  4,  2001”;  and 
Ann  Patterson  Bishop  of  Bozeman  received  fourth  place  in  pastels  for 
“Indy.”  Sharon  Ziegenhagen  of  Eureka  won  the  "Best  Entry  Depicting 
a  Puppy”  for  her  bronze  sculpture,  “Who  Me?”  depicting  a  French 
bulldog  puppy  perched  on  a  chewed  sandal;  and  Great  Falls  artist 
Cecile  Smiley  had  the  “Best  Entry  Depicting  a  Poodle”  for  her 
watercolor  painting  titled  “Crockett.”  In  addition,  Cesare’ s  photo  was 
among  15  works  selected  for  an  exhibit  June  2- Aug.  4  at  the  American 
Kennel  Club’s  Museum  of  the  Dog  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Fort  Benton,  Geyser  and  Roundup,  which  were  among  the  Best  100 
Communities  in  America  for  Music  Education.  Communities  in  29 
states  were  included  in  this  year’s  “Best  100”  list,  which  is  compiled 
from  an  online  survey  of  public  and  private  schools.  The  survey  is 
conducted  jointly  by  the  American  Music  Conference,  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association  and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association.  Thousands  of  schools,  teachers,  parents,  and  community 
leaders,  representing  communities  in  all  50  states,  answered  detailed 
questions  about  funding,  enrollment,  student-teacher  rations,  facilities, 
instruction  and  more.  According  to  survey  results,  the  most  common 
thread  among  towns  on  the  "Best  100”  list  is  the  support  of  parents, 
teachers,  school  decision-makers  and  community  leaders  who  place  a 
high  value  on  music  education. 

Billings  Mayor  Chuck  Tooley,  who  was  elected  to  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  (USCM)  during  its  annual  meeting, 
June  14-18  in  Madison,  WI.  The  former  two-term  member  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Montana  League  of  Cities  and  Towns  and  is  scheduled  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  league  in  2004. 


Welcome  to  . . . 


Inez  Wolins,  new  executive  director  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in 
Great  Falls.  Wolins  comes  to  the  Russell  Museum  from  Gainsville,  FL. 
where  she  was  director  of  the  Samuel  P.  Ham  Museum  of  Art.  She  also 
spent  eight  years  as  director  and  CEO  of  the  Wichita  Art  Museum  (the 
largest  museum  in  Kansas),  and  was  curator  of  education  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  She  earned  her  bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
museum  studies  and  art  history  from  Syracuse  University  and  pursued 
doctoral  studies  at  New  York  University.  Wolins,  who  was  selected  for 
the  post  from  a  pool  of  28  applicants,  brings  extensive  administrative 
experience  and  a  national  reputation  to  the  museum. 

Daniel  Comstock  of  Missoula,  who  has  been  named  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  Butte  Sympony  for  its  2002-2003  season. 
Comstock  came  to  Montana  in  1995  to  serve  as  a  visiting  scholar  at 
The  University  of  Montana’s  Department  of  Music  and  guest  conductor 
of  the  University  Orchestra.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  musical  arts  and 
orchestral  and  choral  conducting  from  Claremont  Graduate  University 
in  California  and  received  master’s  and  bachelor’s  degrees  from 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles.  Before  moving  to  Montana, 
Comstock  was  an  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Western  New  Mexico 
University  in  Silver  City. 

Sally  Slocum,  the  new  executive  director  of  the  Helena  Symphony.  A 
former  diplomat,  Slocum  spent  12  years  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  was 
posted  to  American  embassies  in  Mali,  Ivory  Coast,  Congo,  and 
Malaysia,  as  well  as  served  at  the  State  Department  in  Washington, 

D.C.  The  amateur  musician  says  she’s  excited  about  the  opportunity  to 
mesh  her  managerial  experience  with  her  love  of  music.  The 
symphony  is  searching  for  a  new  music  director  and  conductor,  and  has 
arranged  for  five  candidates  to  serve  as  visiting  conductors  during  the 
coming  season.  The  symphony’s  new  chorale  director,  Kerry  Krebill, 
comes  from  Bethesda.  MD. 

Ana  Valentine  of  Colorado,  who  has  assumed  ownership  of  the  former 
Wade  Gallery  in  Livingston.  The  gallery,  which  has  been  renamed 
Valentine  Fine  Art,  will  continue  the  tradition  “of  exhibiting  fine  art  in 
an  exceptional  manner  and  bringing  in  outstanding  new  artists  from 
many  regions  in  the  country.”  Best  wishes  to  former  owner  Kelly 
Wade,  who  opened  the  gallery  in  Livingston  in  1986.  It  was  the  fourth 
gallery  to  open  in  a  town  that  now  boasts  14  (at  last  count)  and  is 
considered  “one  of  the  hottest  art  towns  in  America.” 
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MCH  seeks 
five  new 
members 

The  Montana 
Committee  for 
the  Humanities 
is  accepting 
applications  for 
five  new 
members.  Both 
applications  and 
nominations  are 
invited,  and  must 
be  received  by 
Nov.  8. 

Candidates 
must  submit  two 
letters  of 
recommendation, 
a  resume,  and  a 
letter  indicating 
and  explaining 
interest  in 
serving  on  the 
committee. 
Materials  should 
be  mailed  to  the 
Montana 
Committee  of  the 
Humanities,  31 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of 
Montana, 
Missoula,  MT 
59812-7848. 

MCH  consists 
of  19  members  - 
four  are 

appointed  by  the 
governor  and  1 5 
are  elected  by 
committee 
members. 
Members  whose 
terms  expire  in 
2002  are  from 
Billings,  Chester, 
Dillon,  Kalispell, 
and  Broadus. 

The 

committee, 
which  is  a 
volunteer  board, 
seeks  balanced 
geographic, 
gender,  ethic 
and  academic 
representation  in 
its  membership. 
For  more 
information,  call 
406-243-6022  or 
e-mail 

lastbest@selway. 

umt.edu. 
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Booking 
conference 
set  for 
October 

The  22nd 
annual 
Northwest 
Booking 
Conference, 
slated  for 
Oct.  31 -Nov.  3  in 
Eugene,  OR,  has 
the  reputation  as 
“one  of  the 
friendliest  and 
most  productive 
in  the  nation.” 

With  more  than 
300  participants, 
it’s  become  the 
largest  gathering 
of  arts 
presenters, 
artists,  artist 
management 
companies,  and 
resource 
organizations  in 
the  region. 
Conference 
attendees  will 
enjoy  juried 
showcases, 
professional- 
development  and 
block-booking 
sessions, 
workshops,  and 
a  packed  exhibit 
hall. 

A  full 

conference 
program  and 
registration  forms 
are  available 
online  at 
www.artsnw.org. 
For  more 
information, 
e-mail  artsnw® 
olympus.net 
or  call 

360-457-9290. 


A  Tribute  to  David  Shaner 


By  Peter  Held 

Executive  Director 
&  Curator 

Holter  Museum  of  Art 

David  Shaner, 
renowned  ceramicist  and 
former  director  of  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Bigfork  July  2,  after  a 
prolonged  bout  with  ALS 
(Lou  Gehrig’s  disease). 

He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ann;  two  sons, 

Daniel  and  Cedric,  both 
of  Ft.  Collins,  CO;  two 
daughters:  Catherine 
and  her  husband,  Mike 
Gilbert  of  Missoula,  and 
Coille  and  her  husband, 

Jay  Putman,  of  Omaha, 

NB;  and  four  grandsons. 

Memorial 

contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Studio 
Building  Fund,  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Road, 

Helena,  MT  59602. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  Peter  Held’s 
tribute  to  the  artist: 

Moving  to  Helena  in  1974  to  become  a 
resident  artist  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  1 
found  David  Shaner’ s  name  and  reputation 
spoken  of  in  hushed,  reverential  terms. 

Although  his  departure  as  resident  director 
preceded  my  arrival  by  four  years,  his  legacy 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  foundation.  He  was 
a  living  legend. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  potters  from 
across  the  country  attended  workshops  taught  by 
Shaner  and  made  pilgrimages  to  his  home  in 
Bigfork  in  order  to  glean  some  insights  into  his 


Chimney  Pot  by  David 

(Photograph  from  the  Archie 
archives) 


life’s  work. 

A  native  of 

Pennsylvania,  David  and 
his  wife  Ann  moved  to 
Helena  in  1963  to  direct 
the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  a  unique 
residency  program  for 
ceramic  artists  situated 
on  the  old  Western  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company 
property. 

Shaner  was 
instrumental  in  saving 
the  foundation  in  1966 
when  the  government 
foreclosed  on  a  Small 
Business  Administration 
loan  on  the  brickyard 
property  and  the  main 
pottery  building.  He 
demonstrated  his 
leadership  skills  by 
raising  the  necessary 
funds  in  five  short  days. 

The  Shaners  lived  in 
Helena  until  1970;  they 
then  moved  to  Bigfork  to 
establish  a  home  and  studio.  During  the 
ensuing  years,  David  perfected  his  craft, 
producing  beautiful  utilitarian  pottery  and, 
towards  the  later  part  of  his  career,  one-of-a- 
kind  sculptural  forms  inspired  by  his  love  of 
the  natural  world. 

In  1993  I  had  the  opportunity  to  curate  a 
thirty-year  retrospective  exhibition,  David 
Shaner,  A  Potter’s  Work:  1963-1993.  While 
most  artists  would  be  flattered  with  so  much 
attention,  David  was  at  first  hesitant  about  the 
project.  Though  he  shared  his  skill  and  wisdom 
with  many  students  and  colleagues,  he  was  a 
private  person  who  enjoyed  the  solitude  of 
working  in  his  studio,  quietly  going  about  his 
business,  and  enjoying  time  with  his  family. 


Shaner  (1992) 
Bray  Foundation 


The  family  and  friends  of  Donald  Wienke,  47,  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  recently  of  cancer.  A  partner  at  the 
CHMS  Accounting  firm  in  Glasgow,  where  he  worked 
for  25  years,  Wienke  was  a  long-time  supporter  of  the 
arts.  He  served  on  the  Fort  Peck  Theater’s  Board  of 
Directors  for  many  years,  and  was  treasurer  for  the 
organization.  Members  of  the  theater  group  say  his 
“influence  and  contribution  will  be  felt  long  from  now, 
after  most  of  us  are  gone  and  forgotten.” 


The  family  and  friends  of  Twin  Bridges  artist  and  art 
teacher  Dolly  Carroll,  who  died  unexpectedly  on  July  8 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Carroll,  who  received  a 

bachelor’s  in  art  education  from  the  University  of  “Sleeping  Beneath  the  Window”  by  the 

Wisconsin  in  Madison,  taught  art  for  seven  years  at  artjst  Do||y  Carroll 

Twin  Bridges  Elementary  School.  She  was  named 

Montana  Art  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  1994.  Her  playful,  imaginative  oil  pastels  often 
depicted  the  Ruby  Valley  and  Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  and  the  animals  and  ranch 
life  that  she  knew  so  well.  She  was  a  member  artist  of  Main  Stope  Gallery  in  Butte, 
which  hosted  a  show  of  her  work  in  August. 


Artist  David  Shaner 


Over  the  course  of  his  career,  David 
followed  a  singular  vision  to  create  a  body  of 
work  that  will  continue  to  be  a  visual  legacy 
for  generations  to  come.  In  1993,  Shaner 
wrote  about  his  art: 

“My  pots  are  not  about  risk  taking.  They  are 
about  serenity-clarity-simplicity.  Some 
people  like  to  climb  mountains,  I  like  to  walk 
through  meadows  of  wildflowers. 

Basically,  1  am  doing  what  I  want  to  do  and 
have  never  done  anything  else.  By  competing 
only  with  myself,  I  am  not  in  pursuit  of  the 
crowd.  Following  one’s  work  is  a  joy  and  a 
challenge.  One  learns  to  do  what  is  in  one’s 
soul  -  thus  revealing  the  connections  between 
life  and  art.” 

Over  the  span  of  his  career,  Shaner  has  been 
bestowed  with  many  honors  and  awards. 

These  include  two  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  Fellowship  grants;  a  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  Scholarship  Award;  and  the 
Montana’s  Governor’s  Arts  Award.  He  was 
also  inducted  into  the  College  of  Fellows, 
American  Craft  Council. 

Service  to  the  arts  was  an  important  aspect 
of  his  life.  He  served  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for 
14  years  and  on  the  Montana  Arts  Council  for 
13  years. 

Although  declining 
health  in  recent  years 
kept  him  from  making 
new  work,  his  spirit, 
compassion  for  others, 
and  interest  in  world 
affairs  never  waned. 

He  died  at  peace  with 
himself  and  those 
around  him.  Many  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to 
call  David  Shaner  a 
friend  will  miss  him 
dearly.  Rarely  do  we 
meet  an  individual 
whose  life  is  so 
integrated  with  his 
work  and  family. 

David,  thank  you  for 
enriching  my  life  and  others  near  you. 
Whether  we  are  drinking  out  of  your  coffee 
mugs  or  gazing  at  a  beautiful  sculpture,  you 
will  never  be  far  from  us. 


late  Twin  Bridges 


Sculpture  is  part  of  new  U.S./Canadian  border  station 


Tracy  Linder’s  sculpture,  “Forces  of 
Labor,”  graces  the  new  Sweetgrass/Coutts 
Border  Station,  located  on  the  Canadian 
border  at  the  northern  terminus  of  Interstate 
15.  The  piece,  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
General  Service  Administration  (GSA), 
honors  the  rich  agricultural  history  of  the  area. 

Linder  began  fabricating  her  sculpture  on 
June  21  as  the  building  began  to  take  shape. 
“Forces  of  Labor”  is  incorporated  into  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  station.  Four  relief 
designs,  each  marked  by  a  plowshare,  will  be 
displayed  on  the  retaining  walls  that  face  1-15. 
Inside  the  building,  Linder  plans  to  suspend  a 
sculptured  backbone,  symbolic  of  the  strong 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

According  to  the  artist,  the  commissioned 


work  “is  designed  to  enhance  recognition  of 
the  region’s  agrarian  lifestyle  by 
personalizing  the  community’s  experience.” 

The  GSA  sought  artwork  for  the  new 
border  crossing  through  its  Art-in- 
Architecture  Program.  Since  its  inception, 
the  program  has  brought  more  than  190 
pieces  of  art  to  federal  buildings  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Linder,  a  native  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
who  currently  resides  in  Molt,  received  her 
Masters  of  Fine  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  Her  work  is  included 
in  the  collections  of  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  in  Billings,  North  Dakota  State 
University-Fargo,  Montana  State  University- 
Billings,  and  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 


A  portion  of  Tracy  Linder’s  relief  sculpture, 
“Forces  of  Nature,”  that  the  artist  is  build¬ 
ing  into  the  new  Sweetgrass/Coutts  Border 
Station. 
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Greg  Grant:  Bisbe  Street 

Released  2002  by  Altered  State  Records, 
recorded  2001  at  Big  Red  Studio, 

Corbett,  OR 

Fortine  guitarist  and  sax  player  Greg  Grant 
recently  released  his  second  CD,  an  evocative 
collection  of  songs  he  composed  while  living 
and  playing  music  in  Barcelona. 

Featuring  Grant,  James  Whiton  on  bass  and 
Guido  Perla  on  drums  (with  a  violin  solo  on  one 
number  by  producer  and  engineer  Billy  Oskay), 
the  all-instrumental  album  features  a  mix  of 
musical  styles,  including  jazz,  ballads,  melan¬ 
choly  melodies.  Flamenco  tunes  and  more. 

Grant’s  latest  recording  effort  springs  from 
his  time  in  Spain  in  the  mid-  to  late  1990s, 
when  he  frequently  spent  his  evenings  playing 
saxophone  near  the  cathedral  on  Bisbe  Street. 
He  started  playing  alto  sax  at  the  age  of  nine, 
inspired  by  Zoot  from  the  Muppets,  and  has 
since  performed  in  a  variety  of  jazz,  rock  and 
blues  ensembles.  He  took  up  guitar,  drums  and 
voice  in  recent  years,  and  also  plays  organ  on 
one  tune  from  Bisbe  Street. 

His  previously  album.  After  the  Crash,  was 
modeled  after  his  live  performances  and 
features  vocals  and  the  use  of  guitar  loops 
underlying  sophisticated  and  seductive  sax 
solos. 

Grant  grew  up  in  New  York  and  studied  at 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  Major  influences  include 
Neil  Young,  Cat  Stevens,  Pink  Floyd,  John 
Coltrane,  John  Fogerty  and  a  number  of  others. 
His  studio  in  Fortine  is  constructed  of  hay  bales 
and  operated  solely  by  solar  power.  Further 
details  on  his  music  and  recordings  are  avail¬ 
able  at  www.alteredstaterecords.com. 


The  Clintons:  Who  Invited  Roger? 

Recorded  and  Produced  at  the  Saltmine, 
Paramount  Recording  and  Sonic  Fish 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

The  debut  CD  by  The  Clintons,  a  six-man 
rock  combo  from  Bozeman,  features  the 
compositions  of  lead  singer  and  guitarist  John 
McLellan  and  was  produced  by  nationally 
known  producer  Ken  Mary. 

The  band  brings  a  brash  and  decidedly  upbeat 
sound  to  the  stage  with  McLellan,  lan  Anderson 
on  guitar,  trumpet,  harmonica  and  vocals,  Jeff 
Kitto  on  vocals,  piano  and  organ,  Levi  Kujala  on 
drums,  Kevin  Okragly  on  bass  guitar  and  Josh 
Keeh  on  percussion.  The  Clintons  have  deliv¬ 
ered  their  high-energy  act  to  appreciative 
audiences  throughout  Montana  and  the  West. 
The  rollicking  tunes  are  punctuated  with 


frequently  earthy,  stream-of-consciousness 
lyrics  and  wild  stage  banter. 

The  songs  range  from  straight-ahead  rock 
to  hip-hop,  with  a  ballad  or  two  for  good 
measure.  National  recording  artist  Shawn 
Mullins,  after  appearing  with  the  band  last 
summer,  said  they  were  “part  rock  band,  part 
downed  electrical  wire  -  these  guys  are  totally 
entertaining.” 

More  information  on  the  band  and  the  new 
CD  are  available  at  www.clintonsband.com. 


Joe  Zambrano  and  Ernie 
Martinez:  Traveler:  The  Two 
Man  Show 

Recorded  2001  at  Audio  Park  Studio, 

Denver,  CO 

Bigfork  area  guitarist  and  songwriter  Joe 
Zambrano  teamed  up  with  Ernie  Martinez,  his 
cousin  and  veteran  sideman  from  Colorado,  to 
release  this  assortment  of  bluegrass  and  country 
originals. 

Zambrano,  who  wrote  most  of  the  songs  on 
the  album,  has  been  performing  since  he 
arrived  in  Bigfork  12  years  ago  as  Singing  Joe. 
He’s  also  a  member  of  the  bluegrass  band. 
Leftover  Biscuits. 

Multi-instrumentalist  Martinez  sings  har¬ 
mony  and  contributes  on  an  array  of  instru¬ 
ments  including  acoustic  and  electric  guitars, 
pedal-steel  guitar,  mandolin,  bass,  piano,  banjo 
and  dobro.  Together,  they  produce  rhythm- 
driven  tunes  backed  by  strong  percussion. 
Traveler’s  musical  styles  venture  beyond 
bluegrass  to  feature  folk  and  country  rock 
sounds  on  tunes  like  “Man  in  the  Glass,” 

“Rainy  Night”  and  "Man  With  No  Sign.”  More 
traditional  offerings  are  also  in  the  mix,  such  as 
“Inner  City  Bluegrass  Blues.” 

The  band  will  become  The  Three  Man  Show 
in  July  with  the  addition  of  bass  player  Jim 
McBride  of  Kalispell.  The  trio  performs  July 
17  in  Kalispell’s  Depot  Park  and  July  18  at 
Clementine's  in  Bigfork,  and  July  28  with 
Leftover  Biscuits  at  Bigfork’s  Sliter  Park. 

Further  details  are  available  at 
bluegrass@leftoverbiscuits.com. 


The  Montana  Guitar  Ensemble 

Recorded  at  Soul  Tree  Recording  Studios, 
Helena,  MT 

The  Montana  Guitar  Ensemble  released  its 
third  CD  in  August,  with  works  from  the  late 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  Classical  and  Romantic 
periods,  plus  selected  pieces  from  a  live 


performance  in  April  2001  at  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  Church  in  Helena. 

This  marks  the  third  recording  by  the  Helena 
trio,  composed  of  Douglas  Sternberg  on 
classical  guitar,  cedar  flute  and  acoustic  bass; 
Dan  Rawson  on  classical  guitar  and  acoustic 
bass;  and  David  Small  on  classical  guitar  and 
mandolin.  Richard  Matoon  also  performs  on  the 
recording. 

According  to  Small,  the  recording  reflects  the 
group’s  commitment  to  “provide  quality 
classical  guitar  arrangements  for  our  fans”  while 
continuing  to  test  the  trio  with  “more  technically 
challenging  music.” 

The  pieces  recorded  at  St  Mary’s  Church 
were  performed  with  the  Helena  Chamber 
Singers.  “The  quality  of  the  live  recordings  is 
distinctive  and  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
performance  comes  across  loud  and  clear,”  says 
Small. 

The  recording’s  16  tracks  offer  up  a  veritable 
“who’s  who”  of  famous  composers,  including 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Bach,  Vivaldi  and  Beethoven. 
The  trio  also  included  a  traditional  Irish  tune,  a 
Catalian  folk  song,  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
and  an  original  piece  by  the  ensemble,  “Eagles 
Cry”. 

Small  says  their  performances  sometimes 
inspire  impromptu  gifts  of  poetry  from  the 
audience,  and  children  occasionally  “dance 
ballet  in  front  of  us.” 

“Although  we’ve  all  performed  dance  music 
of  one  style  or  another,  it’s  refreshing  to  have 
this  kind  of  impact  on  an  audience  while 
performing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  music 
any  of  us  has  rendered,”  he  adds. 

For  information,  visit  the  website  at  montana 
guitarensemble.com  or  call  406-443-4350. 


REMEMBER 


Drum  Brothers:  Remember 

Produced  2002  at  Satsung  Music,  Arlee,  MT 

The  primal  rhythms  of  West  Africa  mingle 
with  modem  compositions  in  this  second  CD 
by  the  Dram  Brothers,  which  features  contri¬ 
butions  from  Malinese  master  drummer 
Abdoul  Doumbia. 

The  14  songs  on  the  album  range  from  the 
energetic  drum  song  “Koukou/Ateytey”  to  the 
more  melodic,  guitar  and  flute-laden  title 
track.  The  tunes  feature  a  variety  of  African 
drums,  didgeridoo,  flute,  vocal  chants  and 
singing. 

The  ensemble  includes  Matthew  Marsolek 
on  vocals,  acoustic  guitar  and  various  drums; 
Lawrence  Duncan  on  choroi  and  transverse 
flute,  drums  and  vocals;  Michael  Marsolek  on 
drums,  didgeridoo  and  vocals,  and  Nathan 
Zavalney  on  churns  and  vocals.  Doumbia 
contributes  his  expert  drumming  on  four  of  the 
tracks. 

The  amazing  array  of  instruments  on  the 
CD  include  djembe,  dounou  drams,  nanga 
bell,  konkeni,  shekere,  udu,  riqq,  pandiero  and 
more. 

The  Drum  Brothers,  who  conduct  drum¬ 
making  and  rhythm  workshops  around  the 
region,  have  performed  as  the  featured  artists 
at  the  World  Rhythm  Festival  in  Seattle.  They 
previously  released  Power  of  Rhythm  in  1997. 

Further  information  on  the  group  and  their 
new  CD  is  available  by  calling  406-726-4448 
or  by  visiting  www.drumbrothers.com. 
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Butte 

Symphony 
sells  CD 

The  Butte 
Symphony  is 
offering  a  limited 
number  of 
recordings  of 
‘The  Glittering 
Hill,"  an  original 
composition  by 
Butte  native 
Daniel  Bukvich, 
which  premiered 
in  April  during  the 
symphony’s  final 
concert  of  the 
season. 

The  piece, 
performed  by  a 
combined 
orchestra  and 
chorale,  pays 
tribute  to  the 
town’s  mining 
history. 

The  CDs  cost 
$10  each  and 
may  be  ordered 
by  calling  the 
symphony  office 
at  406-723-5590. 
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Project  brings 
back  old 
Montana 
books 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society 
has  teamed  up  with 
scholars  and  the 
private  sector  to 
breathe  new  life  into 
some  important 
books  about 
Montana  that  have 
been  out  of  print, 
and  in  some  cases 
nearly  forgotten,  for 
years. 

The  ‘Western 
History  Classics” 
series  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society  Press  and 
Riverbend  Publish¬ 
ing  of  Helena. 

The  first  three 
books  in  the  series 
are  “Up  on  the  Rim" 
by  Dale  Eunson, 
‘Tenting  To-Night” 
by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  and 
“Blackfeet  Tales  of 
Glacier  National 
Park"  by  James 
Willard  Schultz.  All 
three  books  are  on 
sale  at  bookstores 
or  by  calling 
800-243-9900. 

Forthcoming  titles 
include  ‘The  Story 
of  Mary  MacLane,” 
the  best-seller  by 
Butte  native  Mary 
MacLane;  and  C.  B. 
Glasscock’s  “War  of 
the  Copper  Kings.” 

The  first  books  in 
the  series  were 
nominated  and 
selected  based  on 
recommendations 
from  Montana’s  top 
history  and  literature 
scholars.  A  website 
has  been  set  up  for 
interested  persons 
to  nominate 
Montana  books  they 
would  like  to  see  re¬ 
published.  The 
e-mail  address  for 
nominations  is 
whcnominaticins@river 
bendpublishing.com. 

For  more 
information  on  the 
series,  log  on  to 
www.montana 
historicalsociety.org. 


Southern  Counterpart  to  Lewis  & 
Clark  The  Freeman  &  Custis 
Expedition  of  1806 

By  Dan  L.  Flores 

Published  July  2002  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

UM  history  professor  and  author  Dan  Flores 
tells  the  story  of  the  Freeman  and  Custis 
expedition,  which  was  sent  to  explore  the 
southern  portion  of  the  newly  acquired  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase. 

Although  the  trek  has  been  greatly  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery,  and  was  stopped  by  a  Spanish  army  in 
today’s  Oklahoma,  it  made  ample  discoveries 
of  the  new  American  territory  en  route. 

Thoroughly  researched  and  documented,  the 
book  examines  both  the  events  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  the  historical  backdrop  in  which  it 
occurred  -  a  Jeffersonian  vision  of  an  America 
stretching  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 


loose  Wool, 
River  Tackle, 
Pencil  Drafts 


John  Holbrook 


Loose  Wool,  River  Tackle,  Pencil 
Drafts 

By  John  Holbrook 

Published  2002  by  Pudding  House  Publica¬ 
tions,  Johnstown,  OH 
$8.95  softcover 

The  beauty  of  rivers,  sunshine  and  trout,  are 
spliced  with  delicate  human  perceptions  in  this 
chapbook  of  poetry  by  Missoula  writer  John 
Holbrook. 

Consisting  largely  of  poems  about  fishing,  the 
collection  touches  on  any  number  of  emotions 
evoked  by  time  spent  on  water.  “John  Holbrook 
sees  clearly,  feels  deeply,  and  tells  us  about  it  in 
accurate,  evocative  language,”  says  UM  English 
professor  William  Kittredge.  A.  Lee  Foote  says, 
in  Western  American  Literature,  the  poetry  is 
“modern,  thought-provoking,  and  consistently 
masculine.” 

Holbrook’s  work  has  appeared  extensively  in 
publications  across  the  United  States;  the  author 
has  worked  in  a  variety  of  school  poetry 
programs. 


Look-See  with  Uncle  Bill 

By  Will  James 

Published  July  2002  by  Mountain  Press 

Publishing  Co.,  Missoula,  MT 
$26  hardcover,  $14  softcover 

City  boys  learn  about  life  on  the  ranch 
firsthand  in  this  third  Uncle  Bill  novel  by  noted 
western  writer  and  artist  Will  James. 

Kip  and  Scootie  are  only  an  hour  off  the  train 
for  their  vacation  with  a  gnarled  old  cowboy 
they  call  Uncle  Bill,  when  a  trip  to  drive  some 
bulls  back  to  the  ranch  turns  into  a  life-threaten¬ 
ing  adventure  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm. 

The  story,  first  published  in  1938,  is  being 
reprinted  by  Mountain  Press  Publishing  of 
Missoula  as  part  of  a  series  of  James’  stories. 

Will  James  wrote  and  illustrated  some  24 
books  in  his  life  after  pursuing  his  dream  to 
come  out  west  from  his  native  Quebec  as  a 
teenager. 


Ancient  Visions  Petrogiyphs  and 
Pictographs  of  the  Wind  River 
and  Bighorn  Country,  Wyoming 
and  Montana 

By  Julie  E.  Francis  and  Lawrence  L. 

Loendorf 

Published  March  2002  by  University  of  Utah 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
$35  hardcover 

The  mysteries  of  North  America’s  ancient 
inhabitants  come  under  scrutiny  in  this  detailed 
look  at  rock  art  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  authors  argue  that  these  works,  which  in 
some  cases  date  back  at  least  1 1,000  years,  are 
marks  of  highly  developed  people  with 
complex  belief  systems,  and  that  the  suppos¬ 
edly  hidden  significance  of  the  rock  “art 
figures”  may  come  to  light  through  traditional 
knowledge  still  held  by  Native  American 
people. 

Some  99  illustrations  and  24  color  images 
provide  the  visual  backdrop  for  a  rich  history  of 
the  study  of  rock  art  in  the  Wind  River  and 
Bighorn  Country  of  the  two  rugged  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 


Blood  Double 

By  Neil  McMahon 

Published  August  2002  by  Harper  Collins 

Publishers,  New  York,  NY 
$22.95  hardcover 

In  this  riveting  second  novel  by  Missoula 
author  McMahon,  the  worlds  of  corporate 
greed  and  undisciplined  scientific  experimenta¬ 
tion  come  together  in  a  tale  of  top-secret 
genetic  research. 

Following  up  on  his  debut  novel,  Twice 
Dying,  McMahon  reintroduces  the  main 
character,  the  ethically  minded  physician  Dr. 
Carroll  Monks.  She  stumbles  on  secretive 
research  involving  the  human  genome, 
discovering  in  the  process  dubious  corporate 
ethics,  commando-style  tactics  and  genetic 
experiments  with  diabolical  implications. 

McMahon,  a  former  Stegner  Fellow,  has 
previously  had  his  short  stories  published  in 
The  Atlantic,  Boxing 's  Best  Stories  and  other 
publications.  According  to  author  Chuck 
Logan,  McMahon  “finds  the  perfect  balance 
between  pace  and  depth  -  which  makes  this  a 
book  you  can’t  put  down,  and  one  that  sticks 
with  you  long  after  you’re  finished.” 


J  E A  N  E T  T E  I N  GO  L D 


The  Big  Burn 

By  Jeanette  Ingold 

Published  June  2002  by  Harcourt  Inc.,  San 

Diego,  CA 
$17  hardcover 

The  monster  forest  fires  of  1910  form  the 
backdrop  for  this  new  teen  novel  about  three 
young  people  whose  lives  are  forever  changed 
by  the  blazes  that  ravaged  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  more  than  90  years  ago. 

Montana  author  Jeanette  Ingold’s  story  is 
interspersed  with  abundant  “field  notes”  about 
the  fire’s  history  and  the  unpredictable  nature 
of  such  blazes.  The  fires,  which  had  a  profound 
and  enduring  effect  on  the  environment  of 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington,  also  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  public  and  professional 
attitudes  toward  wildfires  for  decades  to  come. 

Ingold  previously  has  written  three  teen 
novels  for  Harcourt:  The  Window,  Pictures, 
1918;  and  Airfield. 
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The  Curve  of  the  World 

by  Marcus  Stevens 

Published  2002  by  Algonquin  Books  of 

Chapel  Hill,  NC 
$24.95  hardcover 

This  compelling  novel  takes  a  look  at  how  a 
man’s  troubled  life  torments  his  thoughts  as 
he  fights  for  his  very  survival  in  the  Congo 
jungle  following  a  plane  crash. 

The  story  is  told  in  an  alternating  point  of 
view  between  businessman  Lewis  Burke  and 
his  wife,  Helen,  who  comes  to  Africa  to  find 
him.  As  the  tale  progresses,  its  main  charac¬ 
ters  confront  their  biggest  fears  and  disap¬ 
pointments  -  a  crumbling  marriage  and  lack 
of  meaning  in  their  lives  -  in  the  face  of  a 
wild  and  dangerous  environment  filled  with 
war  and  rebellion. 

This  debut  novel  by  Stevens,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  in  Montana,  has  drawn  considerable 
interest  from  the  film  industry. 

* "Peri  Co  US 

PURSUIT 

THE  0.  V  CAVALRY 
AND  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES 


STAN  H01G 


Perilous  Pursuit  The  U.S. 

Cavalry  and  the  Northern 
Cheyennes 

By  Stan  Hoig 

Published  July  2002  by  University  Press  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  CO 
$34.95  hardcover 

The  epic  tale  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
people’s  escape  from  Oklahoma  Indian  Country 
to  their  homeland  in  Montana  comes  to  life  in 
this  saga  that  serves  as  a  singular  study  in  the 
American  Indian  Wars. 

The  tribe  was  moved  to  Oklahoma  against 
their  will  in  1877,  and  when  conditions  there 
deteriorated  along  with  the  rapidly  dwindling 
supply  of  buffalo,  they  fought  their  way  back  to 
their  homeland  against  U.S.  Army  troops. 
Author  Stan  Hoig  examines  the  story  from 
many  perspectives,  including  social  attitudes  at 
the  time  toward  the  nation’s  aboriginal  peoples. 

Hoig  is  a  professor  emeritus  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Central  Oklahoma  and  has  penned 
a  number  of  articles  on  western  and  Native 
American  history. 


Great  Montana  Bear  Stories 

By  Ben  Long 

Published  2002  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 
Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Some  of  the  most  harrowing  -  and  instructive 
-  tales  about  less-than-cordial  encounters 
between  humans  and  bears  fill  the  pages  of  this 
well-researched  and  carefully  written  book  by 
Kalispell  outdoorsman,  conservationist  and 
author  Ben  Long. 

“Bears  seize  our  imagination  quite  unlike  any 
other  animal  ...  Why  are  we  so  fascinated  by 
them?”  asks  the  author,  before  proceeding  to 
examine  tales  involving  Montana  bears  and  the 
people  who  come  face-to-face  with  them.  From 
years  of  newspaper  archives  and  numerous 
interviews.  Long  has  gathered  a  truly  colorful 
collection  of  bear  stories. 

Long,  who  writes  for  several  newspapers  and 
magazines,  has  previously  published  Backpack¬ 
ing:  by  Foot,  Canoe  and  Subaru  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail. 


Montana  Legacy  Essays  on 
History,  People,  and  Place 

Edited  by  Harry  Fritz,  Mary  Murphy  and 
Robert  Swartout 

Published  2002  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

This  scholarly  collection  of  16  essays  reexam¬ 
ines  Montana  history  in  the  light  of  modem 
concerns  and  awareness,  and  is  designed  to  help 
readers  think  about  the  state’s  past  in  a  new  way. 

Edited  by  professors  Harry  Fritz  of  The 
University  of  Montana,  Mary  Murphy  front 
Montana  State,  and  Robert  Swartout  from 
Carroll  College,  the  book  tackles  such  topics  as 
the  experiences  of  Montana’s  ethnic  minorities, 
environmental  history,  Native  American  history, 
and  the  lives  of  diverse  women  in  the  state’s 
past. 

The  375-page  book  includes  38  maps  and 
illustrations.  A  variety  of  new  sources,  topics  and 
revised  interpretations  make  this  book  suitable 
for  classroom  and  history  buffs  alike. 


Jolie  Blon’s  Bounce 

By  James  Lee  Burke 

Published  2002  by  Simon  and  Schuster 

Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

When  a  beautiful  teenage  girl  is  killed,  the 
victim  of  a  savage  rape,  New  Iberia  police 
detective  Dave  Robicheaux  begins  to 
unravel  another  crime  in  the  steamy 
Louisiana  bayou.  As  usual,  James  Lee 
Burke’s  new  novel  is  rich  in  atmosphere  and 
ripe  with  menace  and  crackling  dialogue. 
And  as  Robicheaux  navigates  the  Louisiana 
underworld,  he  also  battles  his  own  inner 
demons,  including  an  addiction  to 
painkillers  brought  on  by  a  brutal  beating  at 
the  hands  of  the  devilish  Legion  Guidry. 

Burke,  a  part-time  Missoula  resident  who 
received  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  last  year, 
is  the  rare  winner  of  two  Edgar  Awards. 

He’s  written  22  novels,  and  has  been 
acclaimed  as  “the  Graham  Greene  of  the 
bayou”  by  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  “a 
poet  of  the  mystery  novel”  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Unforgettable  Days  Montana 
Trout  Fishing 

By  Various  Authors  and  Photographers 
Published  2002  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$14.95  hardcover 

Spectacular  photography  is  combined  with 
eloquent  essays  and  verse  in  this  tribute  to 
the  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes  of  Big  Sky 
Country  and  their  sleek  aquatic  denizens. 

Featuring  contributions  from  13  writers 
and  13  photographers,  this  book  captures  the 
allure  of  a  day  spent  outdoors  with  the 
rushing  of  wind  and  water  and  the  glint  of 
sun  on  rapids.  Writers  include  Gary 
Ferguson,  Greg  Keeler,  Ed  Zem,  John 
Gierach,  Jim  Harrison  and  Bud  Lilly. 
Photographers  include  Denver  Bryan,  John 
Lambing,  Scott  Wheeler,  Al  Troth,  Donnie 
Sexton  and  others. 

The  65  color  photos  and  numerous  essays 
and  poems  express  the  sentiment  of  many  a 
Montana  fisherman:  that  this  headwaters 
state  features  the  very  best  fishing  experi¬ 
ences  to  be  found  anywhere  on  Earth. 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is 
an  extensive 
website,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Poets  & 
Writers  Maga¬ 
zine ,  that  offers  a 
variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  writers, 
publishing 
seminars  and 
panel  discus¬ 
sions,  and  free 
advice  columns. 

•  “News  from 
the  Writing 
World,”  offering 
reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends 
in  the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories 
that  affect  writers. 

•  “Great 
Resources," 
listing  confer¬ 
ences,  work¬ 
shops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies, 
presses,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy"  and 
join  conversa¬ 
tions  about 
agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry 
and  much  more. 
Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers;  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  pub¬ 
lisher;  or  discover 
where  other 
writers  have  been 
published. 

For  more 
information  about 
the  magazine  and 
its  website,  call 
212-226-3586. 
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Poetry  180: 
Reading  a 
poem  a  day 

Billy  Collins, 

Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States, 
is  encouraging 
high  schools 
throughout 
America  to  adopt 
the  Poetry  1 80 
program.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the 
program  offers  a 
daily  poem  for  the 
approximately 
180-day  school 
year. 

To  take  part, 
schools  print  out 
poems  from  the 
website, 
www.loc.gov/ 
poetry/180,  and 
have  them  read  to 
the  school  in  a 
public  forum,  such 
as  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Collins  suggests 
several  ways  to 
involve  students 
and  teachers  in 
the  project, 
including  selecting 
a  different  reader 
each  day  or 
allowing  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  to 
look  through  a  few 
weeks’  worth  of 
poems  and 
choose  their 
favorites. 

Any  member  of 
the  school 
community  may 
read  the  daily 
poem,  including 
students,  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators 
or  staff  members. 
While  students 
with  literary 
inclinations  might 
be  the  most  eager 
to  read,  teachers 
should  aim  at 
creating  a  broad 
spectrum  of 
readers  to 
encourage  the 
notion  that  poetry 
belongs  to 
everyone. 


The  UtcMfy  Art  .»nd  Avtivnm  of 

RICK  BASS 


O.  Alan  Well /ion 


The  Literary  Art  and  Activism  of 
Rick  Bass 

Edited  by  O.  Alan  Weltzien 
Published  October  2001  by  the  University  of 
Utah  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
$21 .95  softcover 

It’s  a  sure  sign  of  success  when  your  writing 
and  environmental  activism  spawn  a  book 
devoted  to  your  work,  as  is  the  case  with 
northwest  Montana  author  Rick  Bass. 

This  collection  of  16  essays  takes  a  look  not 
only  at  how  Bass  approaches  nature  writing  and 
activism  (he  has  been  compared  by  some  to  the 
late,  legendary  eco-curmudgeon  Edward 
Abbey),  but  also  at  the  larger  question  of  how 
activism  and  art  can  coexist  in  an  individual. 

Bass,  who  lives  and  writes  in  the  remote 
Yaak  Valley,  has  written  scores  of  books  and 
articles  on  wilderness,  endangered  species  and 
the  relationship  of  people  to  the  land,  as  well  as 
numerous  short  stories  and  novels.  Weltzien  is 
an  English  professor  at  The  University  of 
Montana-Western  in  Dillon. 


Southwestern  Homelands 

By  William  Kittredge 

Published  June  2002  by  National  Geographic 

Books,  Washington,  D.C. 

$20  hardcover 

The  enchanting  and  sometimes  mystical* 
country  of  the  great  American  Southwest  flowers 
like  a  cactus  blossom  in  this  new  book  of  travel 
memoirs  by  noted  western  writer  and  retired 
University  of  Montana  professor  William 
Kittredge. 

The  author  offers  his  own  observations  and 
experiences,  while  delving  into  the  rich  tapestry 
of  history  of  the  region.  Like  his  longtime  friend, 
the  late  southwestern  eco-guru  and  writer 
Edward  Abbey,  Kittredge  sees  the  American 
Southwest  as  an  enduring,  almost  magical 
symbol  of  hope  for  this  country  -  and  one  that 
faces  numerous  threats  from  rapidly  multiplying 
humanity. 

The  author  of  numerous  books  on  the  West, 
Kittredge  has  written  for  more  than  50  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  His  new  book  is  the  fourth 
in  the  National  Geographic  Directions  series. 


Savage  Run  A  Joe  Pickett  Novel 

By  C.  J.  Box 

Published  June  2002  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York,  NY 
$23.95  hardcover 

This  second  novel  by  Wyoming  writer  C.J. 
Box  starts  with  a  bang  when  environmentalist 
Stewie  Woods  and  his  bride  are  killed  by  an 
exploding  cow  while  spiking  trees  in  the 
Bighorn  National  Forest. 

In  the  tale  that  follows,  game  warden  Joe 
Pickett  comes  under  attack  as  he  seeks  to  find 
the  killers. 

“Box  displays  a  gimlet  eye  for  zealots, 
hypocrites,  and  poseurs  of  every  stripe,  from 
gentleman  ranchers  to  squeamish  wolf-huggers, 
proving  that  his  sizzling  debut  was  no  fluke.” 
writes  Kirkus  Reviews. 


YELLOWSTONE 

TREASURES 


The  Traveler's  Companion  to  the  National  Park 


JANET  CHAPPLE 


Yellowstone  Treasures 
The  Traveler’s  Companion  to 
the  National  Park 

By  Janet  Chappie 

Published  Feburary  2002  by  Granite  Peak 
Publications,  Providence,  Rl 
$19.95  softcover 

This  comprehensive  guide  to  the  world's 
oldest  national  park  offers  details  aplenty  for 
both  newcomers  to  Yellowstone  and  seasoned 
visitors. 

Author  Janet  Chappie,  who  grew  up  in  the 
park  while  her  father  worked  at  Old  Faithful 
Inn,  brings  a  lifetime  of  lore  and  passion  to 
the  book’s  384  pages.  With  ample  contribu¬ 
tions  from  park  old-timers  and  rangers  to 
supplement  her  own  experience,  the  author 
takes  a  tour  down  Yellowstone’s  roads  with 
looks  into  flora  and  fauna,  natural  and  human 
history,  geology  and  various  park  esoterica. 

Some  150  photos  and  37  maps  complement 
the  detailed  descriptions  provided  by  the 
author,  who  now  lives  in  Rhode  Island  with 
her  husband,  geologist  Bruno  Giletti,  who 
also  offers  input  on  Yellowstone’s  many 
unique  features. 


WOLFF  TAILS 

Spellbinding  Stories  and  Treatment 
Ad mce  by  Practicing  Veterinarians 


itv  0Wot(t  D.VM 


Wolff  Tails:  Spellbinding  Stories 
and  Treatment  Advice  by 
Practicing  Veterinarians 

By  Ed  Wolff ,  D.V.M. 

Published  June  2002  by  Two  Wolff’s 
Originals,  Condon,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

The  joys  and  trials  of  human-animal  relation¬ 
ships  come  vividly  to  life  in  this  book  by  Swan 
Valley  veterinarian  and  fervent  lover  of 
animals,  Ed  Wolff. 

The  author  of  two  previous  books,  Wolff 
tells  of  the  many  advances  in  veterinary 
medicine  since  he  began  practicing  in  the  early 
1960s.  He  also  describes  the  profound  bonds 
that  develop  between  human  animals  and  their 
kin  among  the  world  of  dogs,  cats,  horses  and 
other  critters. 

The  book  contains  almost  100  pages  of 
animal  tales  by  Wolff,  with  the  balance  of  the 
1 80  pages  featuring  stories  by  vets  Les 
Tremaine,  Max  Walker,  Fred  Merritt,  Bill 
Robinson  and  Will  Rumbavage. 


“It  is  All  True,  or  It  Ought  to 
Be  ...”  West  Yellowstone 
Remembered 

By  Jan  Dunbar 

Published  2002  by  P.S.,  A  Press, 

Middletown  Springs,  VT 
$12  softcover 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  gateway 
community  of  West  Yellowstone  is  most  often 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  tourists  visiting  the 
world’s  oldest  national  park,  but  in  this 
collection  of  memoirs  and  essays,  Dunbar 
provides  the  perspective  of  a  longtime  resident. 

The  collection  of  writings  first  appeared  in 
the  Belgrade  senior  citizen  publication.  Prime 
Time  News,  between  1993  and  1999.  Included 
is  everything  from  actual  historical  events  to 
personal  reminiscences  and  a  few  tales  that 
may  or  may  not  be  true  -  but  ought  to  be  if 
they  aren’t. 

Unique  characters,  colorful  scenes  and  a 
wilder  West  are  all  featured  in  this  fascinating 
look  at  a  town  for  which  the  author  shows 
unabashed  love  and.  pride.  Books  may  be 
ordered  from  the  author  at  Box  368,  West 
Yellowstone,  MT  59758;  include  $2.50  for 
shipping  and  handling. 
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MAC:  In  a  speech  given  in 
1 996,  you  said  that  you  favor 
public  funding  for  the  arts 
“not  so  much  as  a  member  of 
the  arts  community,  but  as  a 
government  manager  and 
policy  analyst,  lawyer  and 
businessman.  I  am  also  in 
favor  of  arts  support  as  a 
conservative  and  a 
Republican.”  Could  you 
elaborate? 

Hodsoll:  There  is  a  failure 
in  the  marketplace  in  terms  of 
providing  the  full  range  of 
public  goods  that  derive  from  a  rich  culture. 
The  marketplace  provides  primarily  for  the 
popular  culture  -  which  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  export  revenue  in  the  country. 

What  you  don’t  get  in  the  marketplace  are 
those  things  not  viewed  as  having  the 
potential  of  being  a  hit.  You’re  not  apt  to  see 
a  poetry  reading  on  prime-time  television  or 
have  a  revival  of  Duke  Ellington’s  music 
without  subsidy,  or  reach  a  broad  variety  of 
people  without  some  kind  of  subsidy. 

There  is  a  lot  of  private  philanthropy  in  the 
United  States  that  funds  the  arts  -  but  it 
doesn’t  include  all  these  things  . . .  Private 
donors  support  what  they  like. 

A  government  agency,  as  part  of  the  mix, 
comes  from  the  public-interest  point  of  view. 
It’s  important  for  the  government  to  step  in, 
to  help  reduce  the  barriers  to  a  variety  of  art 
being  available  to  people  of  all  kinds. 

In  Ouray  County,  I  was  involved  in  a  local 
theatre  group.  There  was  no  way  the  county 
and  its  citizens  could  have  had  that  level  of 
theatre  fare  if  the  state  arts  council  hadn’t  put 
in  money  -  it  gave  us  the  courage,  and  it 
helped  us  leverage  the  money  we  needed. 

MAC:  In  times  of  economic  trouble  do 
you  view  the  arts  as  essential  or  nonessential 
for  government  funding? 

Hodsoll:  Government  funding  of  the  arts 
is  important  at  all  times  and  perhaps  even 
more  important  in  difficult  times.  When 
people  are  hurting,  they  can  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  they  still  have  a  community  and 
cultural  experience  that  binds  them. 

Government  can’t  create  jobs  all  by  itself  - 
it  can  only  support  and  encourage  the 
infrastructure  of  the  private  sector.  In  terms 
of  all  the  other  things  that  government  does,  I 
suggest  the  arts  and  culture  rate  right  up  there 
with  education  ...  To  the  extent  that  the  arts 
are  important  in  good  times,  they  are  at  least 
equally  as  important  in  difficult  times,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 


"In  terms  of  all  the 
other  things  that 
government  does,  I 
suggest  the  arts  and 
culture  rate  right  up 
there  with  education." 

-  Frank  Hodsoll 


MAC:  What  can  arts  organizations  and  artists 
do  to  create  more  public  value  for  what  they  do? 

Hodsoll:  In  good  times  or  bad  times,  the 
artistic  community  can  give  “a  sense  of  place”  - 
one  of  the  things  that  artists  help  do  is  create 
symbols  that  help  people  recognize  a  place  and 
be  proud  of  it. 

Artists  must  constantly  be  aware  of  audiences 
and  be  thinking  about  “how  can  my  art  help  the 
progress  of  the  community  as  a  whole,”  either 
by  helping  it  to  tackle  common  problems  or 
moving  it  forward  with  new  opportunities. 

The  best  scientists,  the  best  teachers,  the  best 
leaders,  the  best  people  in  every  field  are  the 
people  who  ask,  “What  can  I  do  to  make  my 
place  a  better  place?”  Artists  have  a  particular 
gift  and  tool  in  that  they  create  things  beyond 
themselves  and  make  the  communities  in  which 
they  operate  publicly  richer  as  a  result. 

MAC:  Montana's  Economic  Framework 
statement  currently  reads:  “Without  a  vibrant, 
competitive  economy,  we  cannot  support 
education,  arts,  basic  infrastructure  and  the 
health  and  human  services  that  are  an  integral 
component  of  a  high  quality  of  life.”  Please 
comment. 

Hodsoll:  A  whole  lot  of  things  create  a 
vibrant  economy,  and  a  vibrant  cultural  life  is 
one  of  them.  My  guess  is  that  the  cultural  life 
comes  after  the  jobs,  but  once  there,  it’s  an 
attractor  of  jobs. 

A  community  that  feels  good  about  itself  will 
do  a  lot  of  things  to  move  itself  forward  -  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community  can  help  that 
process  . . .  Towns  and  cities  that  have  a  vibrant 
cultural  life  are  in  a  better  position  to  provide 
goods  and  services  in  an  economic  sense.  It’s 
not  the  only  thing  -  but  it  sure  as  heck  helps. 

MAC :  What  role  should  the  rural  voice  have 
in  the  national  arts  policy  and  how  do  we 
achieve  that? 

Hodsoll:  Rural  people  need  to  be  at  the  table 
as  far  as  saying  what  they  need  . . .  but  because 
communities  are  rural  and  just  physically  further 
away,  there  is  often  a  need  for  state  and  federal 


monies  to  help  people 
accomplish  that.  Access  to 
public  funding  is  almost  more 
important  to  rural  communities 
as  a  way  to  boost  morale. 

To  have  rural  legislators 
impressed  with  what  you  do  is 
an  enormous  strength  ...  It  was 
tough  for  those  of  us  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Rockies  to  be  heard 
in  Denver.  We  had  to  make  a 
special  effort,  and  we  did. 

MAC:  How  do  artists  and  arts 
organizations  make  a  case  for 
the  economic  value  of  the  arts? 

Hodsoll:  The  economic  contributions  of 
the  arts  need  to  continue  to  be  emphasized. 
(He  suggests  that  a  recent  economic  study 
by  the  Americans  for  the  Arts  was  probably 
a  factor  in  the  $10  million  increase  in  the 
NEA  budget,  recently  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.)  Lots  and  lots  of 
economic  impact  studies  have  been  done  - 
it’s  a  point  we’ve  got  to  keep  making.  The 
arts  aren't  the  only  thing  that  contributes  to 
the  economy,  but  they  are  an  important 
factor. 

As  former  deputy  director  of  the  OMB.  I 
know  how  to  do  quantitative  analysis.  Lots 
of  communities  and  organizations  have  an 
interest  in  and  make  those  claims.  The  arts 
must  make  them  equally  to  make  sure  their 
voice  is  at  the  table  as  a  part  of  the  public 
interest  and  public  funding. 


In  Missoula,  Frank 
Hodsoll  will  discuss 
"America  and  the 
World:  The  Clash  of 
Cultures,"  Oct.  3  at 
the  UM  Montana 
Theatre  and  "The  Role 
of  Culture  in  Building 
and  Strengthening 
Communities"  Oct.  4 
at  the  St.  Patrick 
Hospital  Conference 
Center.  Call  the 
Missoula  Cultural 
Council  at  406-721-9620 
or  visit  www.missoula 
cultural.org. 


Kari  Lee  Knierim  named  to  Arts  Council 


The  newest  member  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  Kari  Lee  Knierim,  lives  on  a  farm 
south  of  Glasgow,  where  she  and  her  husband 
John  raise  Black  Angus  cattle,  wheat,  barley, 
and  alfalfa. 

Kari  Lee  has  been  a  member  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council  since  1988  and  is  currently 
president  of  that  organization.  The  council 
owns  and  operates  the  historic  Fort  Peck 
Theatre,  which  is  known  throughout  the  region 
for  its  lively  summer  theatre  season.  The  group 
also  hosts  a  two-week  acting  camp,  which 
teaches  all  aspects  of  drama  -  from  acting  to  set 
design  and  costume  making  -  to  approximately 
160  young  thespians  each  summer. 

“It’s  my  responsibility  as  president  to  see  that 
this  organization  is  run  in  a  business-like 
manner  and  brings  quality  programming  to  this 


part  of  Montana,”  she  says. 

Kari  Lee  has  worked  for  the  Valley  County 
Extension  Service  for  more  than  two  decades. 
She  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  Milk 
River  Incorporated,  an  organization  that  helps 
developmentally  handicapped  people  in  the 
area;  was  a  member  of  the  Patient  Care 
Committee  at  Francis  Mahon  Deaconess 
Hospital;  and  belonged  to  the  Women’s  Circle 
at  St.  Raphael’s  Parish. 

In  her  spare  time,  she  enjoys  entertaining  and 
cooking,  and  recently  attended  the  Culinary 
Institute  of  America  in  California  -  “a  lifelong 
dream  of  mine.” 

"Working  in  my  yard  is  how  I  unwind,”  she 
says.  “And  spending  time  with  my 
grandchildren  is  about  the  next  best  thing  to 
heaven.” 


Hal  > 


Kari  Lee  Knierim,  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council,  is 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 
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Tour  arts 
online  at 
artswire.org 

For  a  compre¬ 
hensive  look  at 
online  art  visit 
www.artswire.org. 

The  website, 
which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  offers 
news,  a  data¬ 
base,  job  listings 
and 

conferencing 

capabilities. 

•  Arts  Wire 
Current  s  a 
weekly  digest  of 
arts  news. 

•  SpiderSchool 
is  a  resource  for 
web  education. 

•  WebBase 
offers  a  data¬ 
base  of  cultural 
resources  on  the 
web;  visitors  may 
take  a  tour  or 
add  a  site. 

Arts  Wire  is 
both  a  forum  for 
creating  and 
experiencing 
online  art,  and  “a 
communications 
network  that  has 
at  its  core  the 
strong  voices  of 
artist  and 
community- 
based  cultural 
groups.” 
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Project  to 
build  on 
community 
based  arts 

The  National 
Performance 
Network  is 
sponsoring  a 
two-year  arts- 
education  project 
called  “Building 
the  Code”  to 
develop  intro¬ 
ductory  materials 
about  the  theory, 
practice  and 
tradition  of 
community- 
based  arts  in  the 
United  States. 

Two  initial 
publications  are 
planned:  a 
graphic  guide  for 
young  people 
that  combines 
words  and  comic 
art,  and  a 
website  that 
helps  artists  and 
educators 
integrate 
community- 
based  arts  into 
school  and  after¬ 
school 
programs. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  project  or  to 
get  involved,  visit 
the  new  website, 
www.building 
thecode.org. 


mma, 


ducation 


Artists  in  Schools  &  Communities  grants  available 


The  Artists  in  Schools  and  Communities 
program  supports  a  wide  range  of  residencies 
(lasting  from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a 
year)  by  both  professional  working  artists  and 
local  or  regional  arts  organizations  (touring  or 
locally  based). 

The  Artists  in  Schools  and  Communities 
program  contains  four  distinct  components, 
which  provide  intensive,  participatory 
experiences: 

•  Artist  Visits,  lasting  one  to  four  days 

•  Short-Term  Residencies  of  one  week  to  four 
weeks 

•  Long-Term  Residencies  of  five  weeks  or 
longer,  up  to  one  year  in  duration 

•  Special  Projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment  I 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

Who  Can  Apply 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  not-for-profit 
and  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under 
Section  501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3) 
designation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  code,  or 
are  units  of  government,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  or  local  chapters  of  tax-exempt  national 
organizations.  Sponsors  may  receive  no  more 
than  two  short-term  or  special  projects  grants 
or  one  long-term  grant  from  Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communities  per  year.  Grant  requests 
under  $100  will  not  be  considered. 

Grant  Amount 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  up  to  half 
the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $675  per 
week  for  an  individual  and  $1,350  per  week 
for  companies.  Title  I,  Class  C  schools  and 
small  rural  schools  under  the  supervision  of  a 
county  superintendent  are  eligible  for  up  to 
two-thirds  support. 

Deadline 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Please  apply  six 
weeks  in  advance  for  a  short-term  residency 
or  three  months  in  advance  for  a  long-term 
residency  or  requests  of  $2,000  or  more. 
Sponsors  may  apply  by  telephone  for  Artists 
Visits  (one  to  four  days). 

How  to  Apply 

Sponsors  can  download  an  application,  get 
answers  to  frequently  asked  questions,  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  artists  on  the 


COUNTIES  BENEFITTING  FROM  ARTISTS  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  IN  FY2002 


<$500 

$501 -$1,999  X. 

$2,000-$4,999 

>$5,000 


Absorkee 

Fort  Benton 

Pablo 

Arlee 

Frazer 

Plains 

Big  Fork 

Frenchtown 

Polaris 

Billings 

Gallatin  Gateway 

Poison 

Boulder 

Geyser 

Pony 

Bozeman 

Glasgow 

Power 

Brady 

Glen 

Red  Lodge 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

Roberts 

Charlo 

Hamilton 

Ronan 

Chester 

Heart  Butte 

Scobey 

Choteau 

Helena 

Seeley  Lake 

Columbia  Falls 

Hobson 

Sheridan 

Condon 

Inverness 

Simms 

Conrad 

Jordan 

Stanford 

Corvallis 

Kila 

Stevensville 

Dayton 

Lame  Deer 

Terry 

Denton 

Laurel 

Townsend 

Dillon 

Lewistown 

Victor 

Dillon 

Livingston 

Vida 

Divide 

Lolo 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

Dodson 

Melrose 

Whitefish 

Drummond 

Miles  City 

Wibaux 

Dupuyer 

Missoula 

Wisdom 

Dutton 

Moore 

Wise  River 

East  Helena 

Opheim 

Wolf  Point 

Ennis 

Ovando 

Zurich 

Fairfield 

registry  by  visiting  MAC’S  website: 
www.art.state.mt.us/schools/ 
schools_guidelines.htm  (This  is  the  same 
information  found  in  the  section  of  the  website 
titled  “Organizations.”) 

Please  note  that  the  application  form  has 
changed  and  old  forms  should  be  discarded. 
Fundraising  may  be  exhausted  before  the  fiscal 


year  ends,  so  applications  should  be  submitted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

If  applicants  have  additional  questions  after 
reading  the  guidelines  on  the  website,  please 
call  Education  &  Web  Services  Director  Beck 
McLaughlin,  at  the  Arts  Education  Hotline, 
800-282-3092. 


Camp  immerses  rural  kids  in  the  arts 


St.  Ignatius  artist  Kristie  Nerby 
shares  silk-screening 
techniques  with  a  mesmerized 
young  audience  during  Charlo’s 
Summer  Fine  Arts  Camp. 


More  than  70  children  from  Poison  to  Arlee 
congregated  in  the  tiny  town  of  Charlo 
June  24-28  for  the  second  annual  Summer  Fine 
Arts  Camp. 

A  dozen  artists  from  surrounding  communities 
shared  their  talents  with  students  during  the 
weeklong  camp,  with  classes  taught  from  9  a.m.- 
1  p.m.  daily.  Students  received  instruction  in  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines,  including  clay, 
painting,  collages,  sculpture,  poetry,  papier 
mache,  and  printmaking. 

Participants  were  also  treated  to  an  array  of 
musical  performances  each  day  at  12:30  p.m. 
The  roster  included  cellist  Lee  Zimmerman, 
opera  singer  Christopher  Bengochea,  fiddler 
Geri  Halford,  and  actress  and  singer  Alicia 
Bullock-Muth.  Students  also  presented  a  talent 
show,  which  featured  piano,  violin,  voice  and 
tap-dance  numbers. 

The  camp  culminated  with  Gallery  Night  on 


Friday.  Children’s  artwork  was  carefully 
displayed;  in  addition,  visitors  enjoyed 
Latin  jazz  by  Cocinando,  and  refreshments. 

Organized  by  the  Charlo  PTO,  the  camp 
is  funded  by  grants  and  donations  from 
local  service  groups,  individuals  and 
schools.  Proceeds  were  used  to  pay 
teachers  and  musicians,  and  buy  art 
supplies  and  snack  foods. 

According  to  organizer  Judy  Shafter,  the 
camp  was  very  successful  in  familiarizing 
students  with  artistic  materials  and 
processes,  encouraging  creative  thinking, 
and  helping  kids  learn  to  appreciate  and 
have  fun  with  art.  Organizers  especially 
appreciated  the  enthusiasm  of  participating 
artists  and  musicians.  “The  quality  of  their 
talent  and  professionalism  was  amazing," 
she  said. 
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ArtsEdge:  Arts  resources  at  your  fingertips 


’  If  you  want  proven  ideas  and  best 
practices  for  incorporating  the  arts  into 
curricula,  the  ArtsEdge  website  is  just 
what  you  are  looking  for. 

by  Ev  Corum 

ArtsEdge,  a  website  supported  by  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  supports  placing  arts 
education  at  the  center  of  the  curriculum 
through  the  creative  and  appropriate  application 
of  technology.  ArtsEdge  helps  educators  teach 
in,  through,  and  about  the  arts  by  providing 
resources  that  help  create  an  arts-integrated 
curriculum.  And  it's  absolutely  free  -  no  small 
consideration  for  school  districts  that  face  other 
demands  on  their  already  strained  resources. 

ArtsEdge  contains  sections  that  fall  under 
the  headings  of  NewsBreak,  Teaching 
Materials,  and  Professional  Resources. 

Teachers  also  have  access  to  one  of  four  other 
areas:  a  user  guide,  a  guestbook,  contact 
information,  and  a  community  center  for  all 
users  to  share  ideas.  A  search  engine  and  any 
number  of  mini-sites  hosted  by  ArtsEdge,  plus 
links  to  the  websites  for  WorldCom’s 
MarcoPolo,  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  are  also  available. 

NewsBreak  provides  a  daily  update  on  what 
is  happening  in  the  arts  and  education  and  has  a 
headline  archive  where  teachers  can  find  older 
material.  The  site  also  directs  teachers  to 
information  about  job  opportunities,  grants  and 
funding,  competitions,  calls  for  papers, 
fellowships  and  internships,  and  professional 
development. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  NewsBreak  page, 
visitors  can  find  a  Birthday  Bookmark  -  a  short 
paragraph  with  information  about  a  famous 
artist  bom  on  that  day  with  a  link  to  a  specific 
ArtsEdge  lesson  or  a  Kennedy  Center  resource 
about  him  or  her.  The  page  also  offers  synopses 
of  other  ArtsEdge  mini-sites  and  information 
for  teachers  who  want  to  submit  newsworthy 
items  to  ArtsEdge. 

Teaching  Materials  gives  access  to 
curricula,  lessons,  and  activities  aligned  with 
the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  and 
arranged  by  subject  area  or  grade  levels  K-4,  5- 
8,  and  9-12.  Curriculum  WebLinks  contains 
resources  that  support  lessons,  categorized  by 
subject  area.  Teachers  can  share  their  own 
tested  lessons,  and  ArtsEdge  pays  a  stipend 
when  a  lesson  is  accepted  and  placed  on  its 
website. 

An  idea  exchange  allows  all  visitors  to 
share  their  best  practices  to  extend  and  enhance 
teaching  and  learning.  And  there  are  guidelines 


ArtsEdge  lessons  are  not 
created  by  a  cadre  of  people 
sitting  far  away  from  students 
in  some  air-conditioned 
office;  they  are  created  by 
real  teachers  in  real 
classrooms,  so  users  who 
access  the  lessons  can  be 
assured  that  they  have 
already  been  used 
successfully. 


and  suggestions  for  using  the  lessons  found  here. 

Professional  Resources  is  the  section  where 
teachers  can  find  people,  places,  and 
organizations  of  interest  to  the  arts  and  education 
community  in  this  area.  A  professional  devel¬ 
opment  library  lists  opportunities  for  educators, 
including  ArtsEdge  workshop  information  and 
materials. 

Under  Standards  and  Exemplars  visitors  can 
find  the  national  standards  for  arts  education,  and 
explore  best  practices  and  showcase  programs. 
Overviews  and  Reviews  provide  the  latest  in 
research,  articles,  books,  and  software,  plus  tools 
for  arts  and  education  advocacy  and  guides  for 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  arts,  education,  and 
technology.  A  section  containing  FAQs  offers 
suggestions  for  effectively  integrating  the  arts 
into  the  curriculum  and  provides  matrices  to  help 
teachers  plan. 

Typical  Lesson 

On  the  opening  screen,  click  on  Teaching 
Materials  to  find  the  standards-based  curriculum 
that  integrates  the  arts  into  all  disciplines.  Then 
click  Curricula,  Lessons  and  Activities  to  find 
standards-based  resources  arranged  by  subject 
area.  The  next  screen  allows  the  database  to  be 
searched  by  subject  area  or  grade  level.  The  arts 
areas  are  also  represented.  And  the  grade  levels 
are  divided  into  three  ranges:  K-4,  5-8,  and  9-12. 
Finally,  there  is  an  option  to  view  all  the  lessons 
ArtsEdge  hosts  alphabetically. 

A  social  studies  teacher,  for  example,  can 
find  a  list  of  lessons  that  incorporate  the  arts 
under  the  Social  Studies  link  on  the  menu  bar. 
Each  listing  includes  the  lesson’s  title,  a  link  to 
the  whole  lesson,  the  larger  curriculum  to  which 
it  belongs  (unless  it  is  a  stand-alone  lesson),  the 
grade  range  for  which  the  lesson  is  appropriate,  a 
short  description  of  that  lesson,  and  a  list  of  the 


particular  art  form  or  forms  used  with  the 
lesson. 

One  such  lesson,  “Civil  War  Music,”  is 
part  of  the  larger  curriculum  unit,  “Light  in 
the  Storm,”  which  is  related  to  Karen 
Hesse’s  book  by  the  same  title  (Scholastic, 
1999).  “Civil  War  Music”  is  suitable  for 
students  in  grades  4,  5  and  6,  and 
incorporates  history,  musical  instruments, 
and  music. 

The  description  reveals  that  “Students 
use  the  music  of  the  Civil  War  to  identify 
primary  and  secondary  sources.  Students  use 
the  Internet  as  a  resource  tool.  Students 
compare  and  contrast  songs  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  identify  songs  as  rallying 
songs,  recruiting  songs,  popular  entertain¬ 
ment  songs,  campfire  songs,  sentimental 
songs,  or  patriotic  songs.  Students  interpret  a 
Civil  War  song  through  performance  by  use 
of  voice  or  instrument.” 

Click  the  lesson  title  to  view  the  lesson. 
The  first  thing  to  appear  is  an  overview, 
which  informs  users  that  this  lesson  requires 
two  days  to  complete  and  is  relevant  to  the 
subjects  of  social  studies  and  the  performing 
arts,  specifically  history,  music,  and  musical 
instruments. 

There  is  a  bulleted  list  that  identifies 
which  of  Gardner's  multiple  intelligences 
are  being  addressed:  this  lesson  taps  the 
intrapersonal,  logical/mathematical,  musical/ 
rhythmic,  and  verbal/linguistic  intelligences. 
Another  list  appears  just  below,  identifying 
the  dimensions  of  learning  used  in  the 
lesson:  acquisition  and  integration  of 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  perceptions  about 
learning,  extension  and  refinement  of 
knowledge,  meaningful  use  of  knowledge, 
and  productive  habits  of  the  mind. 

The  menu  bar  on  the  left  allows  visitors 
to  access  each  of  the  lesson  areas  separately, 
or  users  can  view  the  full  lesson  or  print  it 
out  in  its  entirety  without  clicking  each  of 
the  lesson  areas. 

The  Equipment  and  Materials  section 
identifies  the  need  for  a  computer,  a  CD  or 
cassette  player,  and  recordings  of  Civil  War- 
era  songs.  This  lesson  has  handouts,  which 
include  a  true-false  quiz  and  a  Civil  War- 
music  data  sheet,  so  students  can  identify 
and  analyze  each  song  used  in  the  lesson. 
Other  useful  material  includes  the  words  to 
Stephen  Foster's  "Oh!  Susanna,”  and  such 
instruments  as  a  guitar,  keyboard,  trumpet, 
harmonica,  and  snare  drum. 


Continued  on  next  page 


Art  Mobile:  Bringing  art  to  small  towns 


Art  Mobile  arrives  at  Polaris  School  with  a 
van-load  of  art  by  Montana  artists. 


The  Art  Mobile  is  back  on  the  road 
again  this  fall,  bringing  original  art  to 
towns  throughout  the  state. 

Tlte  innovative  program  was  launched 
in  spring  of  2001,  and  has  since  brought 
high  quality  art  and  instruction  to  66 
schools  and  community  organizations  in 
29  Montana  counties.  Director  and  arts 
educator  Sara  Colburn  modeled  the  Art 
Mobile  after  a  similar  program  in 
Wyoming,  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Wyoming  Art  Museum  in  Laramie, 
which  has  been  on  the  road  since  1982. 

In  the  coming  year,  Colburn  hopes  to 
visit  the  remaining  27  counties  and  plans 
to  broaden  presentations  to  include  more 


afternoon  and  evening  hours.  Currently, 
her  saddle  bag  of  art”  features  original 
works  by  17  Montanans,  including 
Dana  Boussard,  Russell  Chatham, 
Monte  Dolack,  Neil  Jussila,  Jennifer 
Lowe,  Jim  Todd,  and  Ted  Waddell. 

During  each  visit,  Colburn  displays 
the  collection  in  a  room  reserved  for  the 
exhibit,  then  offers  presentations  which 
address  the  artwork,  artists,  design  and 
color,  and  the  importance  of  art.  She 
also  oflers  art  lessons  for  interested 
schools  or  groups. 

For  details  on  the  Art  Mobile,  call 
Colburn  at  406-683-2999  or  e-mail 
scolburn@bmt.net. 
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Students 
sought  for 
music 
listening 
contest 

The  registra¬ 
tion  deadline  for 
the  2003 
Montana  High 
School 

Music  Listening 
Contest  is  Sept. 
30.  The  third 
annual  contest  is 
slated  for  Feb.  7 
at  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall  on 
the  campus  of 
Montana  State 
University- 
Bozeman. 

The  contest  is 
an  exciting 
opportunity  for 
high-school 
students  to 
become  more 
involved  with 
classical  music. 

It  also  provides 
instructors  with 
teaching 
materials  that 
help  introduce 
students  to  a 
world  of  music 
appreciation. 

In  last  year’s 
contest,  students 
explored  works 
by  more  than  25 
composers, 
including 
Orlande  de 
Lassus,  Bach, 
Handel,  Brahms, 
Puccini,  Ravel, 
Debussy, 
Brubeck, 
Stravinsky, 
Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak,  Villa- 
Lobos  and 
others.  The  20Q2 
state  champions 
were  Great  Falls 
students  Eric 
Faris,  Karen 
Hancock  and 
Brandon  Ensley. 

For  more 
information  and 
registration 
forms,  call  Dr. 
Mary  Jane  Belz, 
Music  Education 
Specialist  for  the 
Department  of 
Music  at  The 
University  of 
Montana,  at 
406-243-2865  or 
e-mail  mjbelz@ 
selway.umt.edu. 
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Website 
lists  arts 
resources 

The  Arts 
Resource 
Network  of  the 
Seattle  Arts 
Commission 
provides 
information  and 
resources  to 
help  artists  of  all 
disciplines 
increase  their 
skills  in  creating, 
facilitating  and 
promoting  their 
work. 

The  website, 
at  www.arts 
resource 
network.org, 
provides 
information  on: 

•  Profes¬ 
sional  Growth 
-  Information 
and  resources 
help  artists 
increase  their 
skills  in  creating, 
facilitating  and 
promoting  their 
work. 

•  The 

Business  of 

Art  -  Informa¬ 
tion  is  available 
on  publicizing 
and  promoting 
work,  writing 
proposals  and 
grants,  handling 
taxes,  and  using 
technology  plus 
legal,  health, 
safety  and 
insurance 
information. 

•  Building 
Portfolios  - 
Learn  about 
creating 
portfolios,  artist 
resumes, 
support 
materials,  and 
artistic  work 
samples. 

The  website 
also  offers  a 
calendar  of 
upcoming 
professional 
development 
workshops  and 
forums;  and 
suggestions  of 
ways  to 

advocate  for  the 
arts. 


Montana  Heritage  Project 


From  Standards  to  Projects:  The  future  of  schools 


By  Michael  Umphrey 

More  than  400  people  filled  the  Bigfork 
Playhouse  to  capacity  last  fall.  They  had  come 
to  hear  Mary  Sullivan’s  high  school  students 
share  words  and  pictures  gathered  from 
veterans  in  the  community. 

Last  winter,  veterans  from  Ronan  came  into 
the  school  one  afternoon  to  be  honored  at  a 
special  ceremony  conducted  by  students  in 
Christa  Umphrey’s  English  classes.  And  in 
May,  the  gymnasium  at  Simms  High  School 
was  transformed  into  a 
temporary  museum  that 
interpreted  the  experiences  of 
veterans  of  World  War  n,  Korea, 

Viet  Nam,  and  the  Gulf  War. 

People  attending  these  and 
similar  events  were  impressed 
by  the  work  students  did,  but 
they  also  felt  that  something  was 
profoundly  right.  Something 
about  the  youth  and  the  elders 
coming  together  to  record  and 
publish  their  own  history  was 
definitely  working. 

Across  the  state,  students  have 
been  participating  in  the 
Veterans  History  Project 
sponsored  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  Heritage  Project 
(www.edheritage.org/vets/ 
veterans.htm).  Materials 
gathered  and  created  through  the 
projects  will  be  preserved  for  posterity  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  associates  with  the 
Library,  and  teachers  are  provided  high-quality 
teaching  materials. 

This  oral  history  project  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the  stories  our 
veterans  have  to  tell  are  important.  On  this 
there  is  unusually  widespread  agreement,  and 
the  bill  to  fund  the  project  passed  the  U.S. 
Congress  with  no  opposition. 

But  there  are  other  important  benefits  as  well. 
The  Library  of  Congress  models  an  important 
direction  for  American  education:  authentic 
research  projects  sponsored  by  cultural  and 
scientific  agencies,  in  which  agencies  with  deep 
expertise  design  projects  and  materials  for 
schools,  embedding  educational  standards  in 
real  work  while  providing  scaffolding  to  help 
students  meet  challenging  criteria. 

The  development  of  educational  standards 


has  been  an  important  exercise  in  clarifying 
what  students  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do. 
Now  it’s  time  to  get  beyond  a  list  of  things  to 
teach  and  to  develop  high-quality  teaching 
strategies,  embedding  those  standards  in 
projects  that  allow  learners  to  investigate  rich 
and  challenging  issues  in  the  real  world  and  that 
culminate  in  public  exhibitions  that  provide  both 
accountability  and  a  chance  for  students  to 
contribute  to  the  community. 

What  schools  need  today  are  research 


opportunities  that  allow  them  to  develop 
advanced  skills  while  working  with  the 
scaffolding  provided  by  specialists.  The  Library 
of  Congress  is  one  leader  but  there  are  others. 
The  Long-Term  Ecological  Network  (LTER),  a 
program  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
recognizes  that  high  school  students  can 
contribute  to  cutting-edge  scientific  research, 
and  that  the  collaboration  between  scientists  and 
students  can  benefit  both. 

Scientists  at  the  LTER's  Cedar  Creek  facility 
in  Minnesota  challenged  other  scientists  “to 
think  of  ways  in  which  [students  can]  collect 
data  of  interest  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
school,  either  as  part  of  a  larger  network,  or 
addressing  questions  from  a  broader  perspective 
by  providing  data  useful  in  addressing  state-of- 
the-art  scientific  questions.” 

As  we  develop  collaborative  projects  between 
schools  and  other  agencies,  several  things 


happen.  First,  students  become  better  educated 
through  working  with  artists,  historians, 
business  leaders,  scientists,  and  others  on 
authentic  projects  in  the  real  world.  Tough 
standards  are  more  likely  to  be  met  when 
students  have  meaningful  reasons  to  work. 
More  students  make  enthusiastic  trips  to 
libraries  and  archives.  They  learn  to  transfer 
classroom  learning  to  the  real  world. 

Second,  students  and  teachers  have  exciting 
reasons  to  use  the  technological  tools  that  link 
local  projects  to  state  and  national 
projects.  They  become  skilled  at 
using  websites  that  include 
artwork,  databases,  audio  and  video 
files,  and  writing.  The  story  of 
children  and  adults  working 
together  to  research  and  understand 
their  place  will  attract  funds,  and 
this  may  be  the  shortest,  fastest 
route  to  building  the  technological 
infrastructure  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  as  important  as  railroads 
once  were  to  our  economic  life. 

Third,  we  inject  civic  discourse, 
service  learning,  and  character 
education  into  the  heart  of  our 
academic  instruction.  When 
enacted  by  living  communities,  the 
habits  of  scholarship  and  civic 
discourse  come  alive:  carefulness, 
curiosity,  honesty,  patience,  and 
openness  to  new  perspectives. 

In  teaching  these  habits  through 
shared  community  work,  we  teach 
intelligence. 

We  can  now  see  in  broad  outline  the  vision 
that  will  drive  schooling  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  digital  age  leads  to  the  learning 
age,  and  we  will  create  a  framework  for  the 
shared  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  includes 
local  schools  and  communities,  scientific  and 
cultural  organizations,  universities,  and 
government  agencies.  Schooling,  like  the  rest 
of  life,  becomes  a  series  of  learning  projects. 

We  now  have  the  tools.  The  kids  are  ready. 
We  are  surrounded  by  opportunity.  It’s  time  to 
act. 

Michael  Umphrey,  a  poet  and  former 
principal,  directs  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project,  www.edheritage.org.  He 
frequently  writes  and  lectures  about 
community-centered  teaching. 


The  gymnasium  at  Simms  High  School  was  filled  to  capacity  for  the 
Veterans  History  Project  open  house.  The  program  included  excerpts 
from  oral  interviews  conducted  by  high  school  students  with  local 
veterans,  as  well  as  music  and  visual  displays. 


ArtsEdge  (from 


previous  page) 


Many  of  the  songs  can  be  found  with 
printable  music,  lyrics,  and  midi  files,  which 
can  be  played  aloud  for  the  students.  There  are 
links  to  five  separate  websites  with  more 
information  about  Civil  War  music.  Before  any 
website  link  is  included  in  an  ArtsEdge  lesson, 
it  is  carefully  researched  and  evaluated  for  age¬ 
appropriateness,  so  teachers  can  be  assured  that 
what  they  find  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  their 
classrooms. 

Beginning  teachers  will  find  these  materials 
extremely  helpful  in  conducting  a  daily  class; 
veteran  teachers  will  be  able  to  use  the  lesson 
as  a  springboard  for  even  more  exciting 
innovations  of  their  own  making. 

Five  ways  to  assess  student  achievement  in 
culminating  activities  are  described,  including 
student  music  performance  and  song 
identification,  classification,  and  analysis  based 
upon  the  knowledge  and  learning  processes 
they  acquire  by  working  through  the  material. 
The  unit  has  information  about  how  to  use  this 
material  in  relation  to  the  songs  of  other  major 
American  conflicts:  the  Revolutionary  War, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Vietnam 
War. 

The  Resources  section  identifies  five 
specific  reference  books  for  teachers.  Finally, 
the  name  of  the  teacher  who  created  and  shared 
the  lesson  with  ArtsEdge  and  the  school  where 


she  teaches  is  identified. 

ArtsEdge  lessons  are  not  created  by  a  cadre 
of  people  sitting  far  away  from  students  in  some 
air-conditioned  office;  they  are  created  by  real 
teachers  in  real  classrooms,  so  users  who  access 
the  lessons  can  be  assured  that  they  have  already 
been  used  successfully. 

The  Bigger  Picture 

Many  of  the  lessons  on  the  ArtsEdge  site  are 
part  of  a  larger  unit  of  instruction.  These  include 
such  mini-sites  as  “Look  in  the  Mythic  Mirror," 
a  10-week  curricular  unit  for  grades  6-8  that 
integrates  concepts,  materials,  and  content  from 
language  arts,  music,  and  the  visual  arts. 

“African  Odyssey  Interactive”  was  created 
to  promote  an  ongoing  exchange  of  ideas, 
information,  and  resources  between  artists, 
teachers  and  students  of  African  arts  and 
culture.  “Duke  Ellington:  Celebrating  100  Years 
of  the  Man  and  His  Music”  provides  a  wealth  of 
materials,  including  recorded  selections  and  a 
series  of  interactive  questions.  There  is  a 
scrapbook  about  Ellington’s  life,  filled  with 
photographs  and  textual  information,  a  time-line 
of  his  life  keyed  to  the  events  of  U.S.  history,  a 
gallery  of  student  artwork  created  about  his  life 
and  musical  achievement,  links  to  other  internet 
resources,  a  bibliography,  and  a  discography. 

Other  sites  include  “Exploring  Ballet”; 


“Island  Online,”  about  the  arts  of  Ireland;  and 
“AmericaArtes,”  a  resource  for  the  arts  of  Latin 
America.  Teachers  can  not  only  use  the 
resources  already  provided  by  ArtsEdge  but 
also  share  their  best  lessons.  Because  the 
Kennedy  Center  is  the  national  performing  arts 
center,  ArtsEdge  is  the  national  arts  and 
education  website  for  excellent,  tried-and-tested 
lessons. 

The  site  also  provides  online  assistance  for 
getting  published  on  ArtsEdge.  Under  Teaching 
Materials,  click  Get  Published  and  follow  the 
six  steps  in  the  sidebar  on  the  right.  There  are 
detailed  guidelines  for  submission,  worksheets 
to  aid  in  lesson  preparation,  and  a  form  that  can 
be  completed  for  online  submission  or  printed 
and  mailed.  Teachers  may  also  e-mail 
(editor@artsedge.kennedy-center.org)  or  phone 
(202-416-8871)  the  ArtsEdge  staff  directly. 

Ev  Corum  (ev@artsedge.kennedy- 
center.org)  is  the  director  of  ArtsEdge  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  DC. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  permission 
from  Principal  Leadership,  High  School  Edition, 
November  2001.  For  more  information 
concerning  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP),  call 
703-860-0200  or  visit  www.principals.org. 
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Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships 


Traditional  Quilting:  Shelly  Van  Haur  &  friends,  Hilger 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

In  Montana,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  nation, 
quilting  is  far  from  being  a  quaint  and  fading 
art  form.  There  are  many  wonderful,  prize¬ 
winning  quilters  in  the  state.  Their  numbers 
have  not  only  multiplied;  many  of  them  have 
organized  quilting  guilds  in  our  cities,  towns 
and  rural  areas  to  support  their  activities. 

Hand-sewn  quilts  are  still  esteemed,  but 
quilting  has  not  been  untouched  by 
technological  change.  Super-modern  sewing 
machines  have  become  the  tools  of  some 
practitioners;  while  others  create  incredibly 
complex  designs  with  the  help  of  computers. 

Montana’s  Indian  peoples  are  famous  for  the 
beautiful  star  quilts  they  make  for  giveaways 
and  honoring  ceremonies.  However,  our  two- 
time  master  apprenticeship  award  winner, 
Shelly  Van  Haur,  is  known  for  reviving  the 
social  art  of  quilting  -  the  quilting  bee  -  in  her 
small  community  of  Hilger. 

"You  work  your  life 
through  a  quilt." 

-Shelly  Van  Haur 

On  the  map  of  Montana,  Lewistown  is 
almost  dead  center.  Fourteen  miles  north  on 
state  Highway  191  sits  the  tiny  farming 
community  of  Hilger. 

Shelly  Van  Haur  and  her  family  have  lived 
in  the  area  for  almost  25  years.  “I  started 
sewing  when  I  was  five  or  six.  By  the  time  I 
was  10  years  old,  I  was 
helping  my  maternal 
grandmother  piece  quilt 
tops,”  she  says. 

“When  I  first  started 
sewing  in  the  4-H  in  the 
early  1960s,  I  was  doing 
machine  quilting  on  my 
own.  In  1973  I  joined  a 
local  Hilger  women’s 
group  that  did  hand 
quilting  at  every  monthly 
meeting  and  I  have  done 
hand  quilting  for  the  past 
20  years.” 

Shelly’s  basic  history  of 
her  quilting  career  points 
out  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of 
traditional  quilting  - 
aspects  that  Shelly 


Shelly  Van  Haur,  kneeling  at  left,  and  four  apprentices 
display  their  handiwork. 

preserves  each  and  every  time  she  begins 
working  on  a  quilt.  Quilting  is  a  multi-step 
process  with  many  traditions  involved  in  each 
step.  These  traditions  begin  before  the  first  piece 
of  fabric  is  cut  and  the  first  stitch  is  put  in  place. 

As  a  good  teacher  should,  Shelly  makes  sure 
each  of  her  students  is  a  full  participant  in  this 
process.  In  describing  the  skills  and  techniques 
she  teaches,  Shelly  notes,  “My  apprentices  learn 
large  quilt-making  in  the  traditional  way  by 
choosing  their  pattern,  colors,  fabrics,  batting, 
backing,  tools  and  equipment.  They  use  a 
traditional  full-size  quilt  frame,  or  make  their 
own.  They  learn  proper  assembly  techniques  for 
the  quilt  top  and  group  quilting  techniques 
including  finishing,  identifying,  labeling  and 
exhibiting.” 

Shelly  continues,  “The  traditional  quilting  bee 
was  not  only  an  experience  in  construction  of  a 


Uuiiters  stitch  another  quilt  together  at  apprentice  Cynthia 
Simon’s  house  in  Hilger. 


family  heirloom-quality  quilt, 
but  it  was  also  a  social 
gathering  at  a  time  when 
quilting  bees  were  the  only 
community  gathering  during 
long  cold  winters.” 

True  to  form,  the  women 
Shelly  quilts  with  are  her 
friends  first  and  her  apprentices 
second.  Their  love  of  learning 
and  quilting  and  socializing 
served  them  well  that  first 
winter  as  the  met  in  the  old 
Hilger  School  House. 

Shelly  recounts,  “Almost 
every  day  at  Hilger  involved 
me  getting  there  at  7:30  a.m.  to 
shovel  snow  off  the  dreaded  75 
feet  of  sidewalk,  opening  the  outhouse  door 
and  getting  the  building  heated  up  before 
anyone  else  got  there.  The  community 
group  in  charge  of  the  upkeep  for  the 
school  could  not  afford  to  heat  the  building 
through  the  winter,  so  the  plumbing  had  to 
be  drained  each  fall  before  the  first  cold 
spell.  We  were  using  so  much  electricity  for 
five  sewing  machines,  irons,  two  floor  dairy 
heaters  and  the  lights  that  we  constantly 
popped  the  breakers!  You  can’t  imagine 
trying  to  find  a  breaker  box  in  a  black 
basement  using  only  farmer  matches.” 

Even  equipped  with  such  modem 
appliances  such  as  sewing  machines  and 
irons.  Shelly  and  her  friends  were  shoveling 
snow,  hauling  water  and  using  an  outhouse 
in  the  winter  of  1994  -  traditions 
necessitated  by  the  frigid  and  bone-chilling 
Montana  winter. 

Alice  Green,  Sandy  Thompson,  Diana 
Robinson  and  Cynthia  Simon  all  completed 
quilts  in  time  for  the  Central  Montana  Fair 
during  the  last  week  of  July,  1994.  In  1995, 
Sandy,  Jakilee  Leap,  Sally  McBumey, 

Linda  Kjorstad  and  Agnes  Berkhus  braved 
the  rigors  of  quilting  at  the  school  house 
during  the  winter  months  to  begin  or 
continue  their  own  quilting. 

Shelly’s  desire  to  continue  her  tradition 
is  well  known  in  her  community.  Her  love 
for  quilting  is  already  stretching  across 
more  than  one  generation.  In  her 
application  to  participate  in  the  second  year 
of  the  apprenticeship.  Sandy  Thompson 
wrote,  “My  eight-year-old  daughter  did 
quilt  a  little  with  me  on  my  previous  quilt 
and  I  believed  by  her  seeing  her  mother’s 
pride  and  love  of  quilting,  she  also  would 
want  to  learn  the  art.” 


The  Arts  in  Rural  Communities 


Small  towns  attract  world-class  brass  ensemble 


Band  students  in  Scobey  and  surrounding 
communities  got  a  dose  of  world-class  music 
last  October,  when  Parents  of  Note  teamed  up 
with  local  schools  to  bring  the  Dallas  Brass  to 
town. 

The  accomplished  six-member  wind 
ensemble  spent  a  day  with  students,  rehearsing 
pieces  for  that  evening’s  concert.  Students  had 
received  the  music  in  advance,  so  they  were 
already  familiar  with  the  works. 

In  addition,  the  ensemble  offered  clinics  for 
grade-school  and  high-school  musicians. 
Students  from  nine  rural  communities  - 
Outlook,  Peerless,  Medicine  Lake,  Opheim, 
Westby,  Flaxville,  Froid  and  Plentywood- 
participated  in  the  residency. 

During  the  evening  concert,  the  Dallas  Brass 
gave  a  community  concert  and  performed  with 
grade-school  and  high-school  ensembles. 
According  to  Parents  of  Note  President  Linda 
Harmon,  the  group  had  “marvelous  people  skills 
and  they  were  wonderful,  wonderful 
musicians.” 


Students  from  Scobey  and  surrounding  towns 
honed  skills  during  Dallas  Brass  residency. 

Why  was  the  organization,  Parents  of 
Note,  formed  and  how  do  you  sustain 
interest  and  membership?  The  group  formed 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  specifically  to 
bring  the  Dallas  Brass  to  the  community  and 
also  to  support  the  Scobey  music  and  art 
program.  The  district  has  one  music  teacher  for 
K-12.  “The  load  on  that  teacher  is  just 


tremendous,”  says  Harmon. 

Although  the  group  is  loosely  organized, 
parents  contribute  what  they  can.  Some  make 
popcorn  balls  to  sell  at  basketball  games, 
while  others  work  shifts  at  the  concession 
stand  or  solicit  donations  from  the 
community.  “People  understand  the 
importance  of  some  of  these  projects,  so  they 
do  what  they  can.  They  just  pitch  in,”  says 
Harmon. 

How  did  the  community  raise  $8,100 
for  the  Dallas  Brass  residency?  The  10 

participating  schools  each  contributed  to  the 
residency,  and  Parents  of  Note  raised  money 
through  concessions,  Dallas  Brass  CD  and 
concert  ticket  sales,  and  private  donations. 
The  schools,  which  were  asked  to  contribute 
a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  based  on  the 
number  of  children  participating,  were  given 
CDs  to  sell. 


More  on  next  page 
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MAC 

website 

highlights 

fellowship 

winners 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
continues  to 
showcase  the 
works  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Artists 
Fellowship 
Awards  winners 
on  its  website, 
www.art.state. 
mt.us. 

Paintings  of 
Kalispell  artist 
Nicholas 
Oberling  will  be 
displayed 
through  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the 
performances  of 
Missoula  dancer 
and  choreogra¬ 
pher  Karen 
Kaufmann  will  be 
featured  in 
October  and 
November. 
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Storefront 
transformed 
into  arts 
space 

The 

Woonsocket 
Neighborhood 
Development 
Corporation  in 
Rhode  Island 
believes  in  “the 
importance  and 
transformative 
power  of  artistic/ 
cultural  resources 
as  part  of  a 
comprehensive 
community 
revitalization 
effort,”  so  it  has 
renovated  a 
storefront  into  a 
community  arts 
space  with  a 
three-bedroom 
apartment  above 
for  an  artist-in¬ 
residence  with 
family. 

The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  provide 
the  space  rent- 
free  for  a  year  to 
a  qualified 
community  artist 
in  exchange  for 
365  hours  of  arts 
instruction 
annually. 

WNDC  has 
been  restoring 
abandoned 
houses,  building 
new  homes,  and 
revitalizing 
neighborhoods  to 
improve  the 
quality  of  life  in 
Woonsocket 
since  1 987.  The 
group  has  built  or 
renovated  125 
homes  for  first¬ 
time,  low-income 
homebuyers. 

The  most 
significant  crime 
generator  in  the 
Constitution  Hill 
neighborhood  - 
the  former 
Coree’s  Cafe  - 
was  converted 
into  a  4,000 
square-foot 
community 
center. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  unique 
residency 
program,  visit 
www.wndc.org/ 
4_about/2_pro- 
grams/artists_ 
residency.htm. 


PART  1 


The  Arts  in  Public  Policy 


Public  support  for  the  arts  has  become  a  matter  of  public  policy.  The 
arts  give  policy  makers  the  tools  to  address  a  wide  range  of  civic 
concerns  in  creative  and  cost-effective  ways.  Advocates  can  draw  on  a 
wealth  of  research  demonstrating  the  arts'  role  in  improving  student 
learning,  in  building  a  strong  workforce,  in  developing  America’s 
creative  industries,  and  in  offering  positive  alternatives  to  troubled 
youth.  A  small  investment  in  the  arts  can  help  strengthen  the  economy 
of  a  community  by  promoting  tourism,  revitalizing  the  core  commercial 
district  and  attracting  businesses  to  expand  local  job  opportunities. 


THE  ARTS  AND  EDUCATION 

With  education  a  top  public  policy  priority,  the  role  of  the  arts  in 
learning  is  of  increasing  interest  to  parents,  educators,  legislators,  civic 
leaders  and  business  owners.  Research  shows  that  children  who  study 
the  arts  demonstrate  stronger  overall  academic  performance.  Arts 
programs  improve  students'  self-confidence,  build  communication  and 
problem-solving  skills  and 
prepare  young  people  to  be  the 
creative  thinkers  that  employers 
seek  for  today's  workforce. 

•  In  a  national  sample  of 
25,000  students,  those  with 
high  levels  of  arts  learning 
experiences  earned  higher 
grades  and  scored  better  on 
standardized  tests  than  those 
with  little  or  no  involvement  in 
the  arts,  regardless  of  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status.1 

•  The  arts  instill  “foundation 
skills”  needed  for  employment, 
like  reasoning,  making  deci¬ 
sions,  thinking  creatively, 
solving  problems  and 
visualizing.2 

•  Learning  through  the  arts 
has  significant  effects  on  learning  in  other  disciplines.  Students 
consistently  involved  in  music  and  theatre  show  higher  levels  of  success 
in  mathematics  and  reading.3 

•  An  1 1-year  national  study  that  examined  youth  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  found  that  those  who  participated  in  arts  programs  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  high  academic  achievers,  be  elected  to  class 
office,  participate  in  a  math  and  science  fair,  and  win  an  award  for 
writing  an  essay  or  poem.4 


THE  ARTS 
AND  YOUTH 
AT  RISK 

For  young  people  at  risk  of 
delinquency,  school  failure, 
substance  abuse,  teen  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  other  problems, 
involvement  in  the  arts  can 
improve  academic  perfor¬ 
mance,  reduce  school  truancy, 
provide  positive  outlets  and 
build  new  skills  that  give  kids  a 
chance  at  a  better  life.  Arts 


programs  are  an  effective 
intervention  strategy  for 
troubled  youth  who  have 
failed  to  respond  to  more 
traditional  educational  and 
social  services  programs. 

Arts  learning  experiences 
can  alter  the  attitudes 
young  people  have  about 
themselves  and  toward 
learning,  even  among 
those  who  have  already 
had  serious  brushes  with 
the  law. 

•  A  three-year  study  of 
arts-based  delinquency 
prevention  programs  in 
three  sites — Atlanta, 

Georgia;  Portland, 

Oregon;  and  San  Antonio, 

Texas — showed  that  at- 
risk  youths’  participation 
in  arts  programs  improved 
their  attitudes,  behavior 
and  academic  perfor¬ 
mance;  decreased  delin¬ 
quent  behavior;  and 
increased  communications 
skills.5 

•  Arts  programs,  particularly  those  with  youth  mentorship 
components  and  ties  to  community  organizations,  guide  troubled 
young  people  toward  positive  goals  and  behaviors.6 

•  Teens  in  correctional  institutions  who  participate  in  projects 
like  musical  productions  develop  a  more  positive  self-image,  and 
learn  respect  for  others,  trust  and  teamwork.7 

•  Programs  targeted  toward  very  young  children  help  prevent 
negative  choices  later  on.  Young  children  who  participate  in 
after-school  arts  programs  have  shown  decreases  in  negative 
behaviors  and  increases  in  attention  span,  commitment  and 
tolerance.8 


'  Champions  of  Change:  The  impact  of  the  Arts  on  Learning,  Arts 
Education  Partnership,  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  1999. 

2  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills,  U.S.  Department 

of  Labor,  1991. 

3  Champions  of  Change:  The  impact  of  the  Arts  on  Learning. 

4  Community  Counts:  How  Youth  Organizations  Matter  for  Youth  Develop¬ 

ment,  Shirley  Brice  Heath,  Milbrey  W.  McLaughlin,  2000. 

5  YouthARTS  Development  Project,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  National 

Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Americans  for  the  Arts,  1996-1999. 

6  The  Arts  and  Prosocial  Impact  Study,  RAND,  1999. 

7  “Using  the  Arts  to  Transform  Young  Lives,”  Padners,  National  Assembly 

of  State  Arts  Agencies,  2000. 

8  Ibid. 

(c)  2002  by  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies.  Author: 

Thomas  L.  Birch.  Editor:  Jill  Hauser.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

The  full  report  can  be  viewed  in  a  PDF  format  at  www.nasaa-arts.org/ 
publications/advocate_policty.pdf.  Part  2  will  run  in  the  November/ 
December  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


“After  all,  arts  education  is 
really  the  only  way  to  create  a 
more  knowledgeable  public 
and  new  generations  of 
leaders  that  will  drive  this 
creative  industry,  not-for- 
profit  and  for-profit  alike. 

Art  is  central  to  a  civil 
society.  Kids  who  create 
don’t  destroy.” 

— Terry  Semel,  past  chairman 
and  co-CEO,  Warner  Bros,  and 
Warner  Music  Group 


“Young  people  who  are 
involved  in  making  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  today  are  less 
likely  to  turn  to  acts  of 
violence  and  destruction 
tomorrow.... We  all  need  to 
support  the  arts.  In  doing  so, 
we  are  telling  America’s 
youth  that  we  believe  in  them 
and  value  what  they  can 
be.” — Janet  Reno,  former 
U.S.  attorney  general 


"As  a  prosecutor,  I  know 
that  crime  prevention  pays 
far  greater  dividends  than 
prosecution.  To  this  end,  1 
make  RICO  funds  available 
to  after-school  arts  and 
social  programs  for  at-risk 
children  that  stimulate 
imagination,  develop  skills 
and  contribute  to  character 
development.  Children 
whose  hearts  and  minds  are 
nourished  and  challenged  in 
wholesome  ways. ..are  much 
less  likely  to  succumb  to  the 
lure  of  crime.” 

— Richard  M.  Romley, 
Maricopa  County  attorney, 
Arizona 


What  was  the  biggest  challenge  you  faced? 

Convincing  rural  schools  to  participate  in  the  project 
was  the  biggest  hurdle.  “We  had  to  sell  the  schools 
on  it  and  they,  in  turn,  had  to  sell  their  school 
boards,”  says  Harmon.  “It  took  a  lot  of  talking,  a  lot 
of  encouraging.” 

Organizers  also  played  CDs  by  the  Dallas  Brass  for 
school  officials.  “Their  music  sold  itself.” 

Future  projects?  The  school  is  currently 
revamping  its  music  facility.  Parents  of  Note  will 
contribute  $6,200  for  a  state-of-the-art  acoustic 
practice  room  -  “the  first  of  its  kind  in  Montana,” 
Harmon  says.  Again,  fundraisers  and  donations  will 
help  the  group  meet  its  goal  -  and  improve  the  music 
education  of  Scobey  schoolchildren. 


Dallas  Brass  members  shared  their  musical  expertise  with  students  from 
Scobey  and  surrounding  schools  last  October. 
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Nonprofit  arts  industry  generates  $134  billion 


Americans  for  the  Arts  announced  in  June 
the  results  of  the  most  comprehensive  impact 
study  of  the  nonprofit  arts  industry  ever 
conducted  in  the  United  States.  Titled  “Arts  & 
Economic  Prosperity:  The  Economic  Impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts  Organizations  and  Their 
Audiences,”  the  report  is  based  on  surveys  of 
3,000  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  40,000 
attendees  at  arts  events  in  91  cities  in  33  states, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  study  reveals  that  America’s  nonprofit 
arts  industry  generates  $  1 34  billion  in  economic 
activity  every  year,  resulting  in  $24.4  billion  in 
federal,  state,  and  local  tax  revenues.  The  $134 
billion  total  includes  $53.2  billion  in  spending 
by  arts  organizations  and  $80.8  billion  in  event- 
related  spending  by  arts  audiences: 

•  The  $53.2  billion  represents  a  45  percent 
increase  (from  $36.8  billion)  since  1992,  when 
Americans  for  the  Arts  last  studied  spending  by 
arts  organizations. 

•  The  $80.8  billion  in 
event-related  spending  by 
arts  audiences  reflects  an 
average  of  $22.87  per 
person  in  spending  for 
hotels,  restaurants, 
parking,  souvenirs, 
refreshments,  or  other 
similar  costs  -  with  non¬ 
local  attendees  spending 
nearly  twice  as  much  as 
local  attendees  ($38.05 
compared  to  $21.75). 

The  $134  billion  in 
total  economic  activity 
has  a  significant  national 
impact,  generating  the 
following: 

•  4.85  million  full-time 
equivalent  jobs 

•  $89.4  billion  in 
household  income 

•  $6.6  billion  in  local 
government  tax  revenues 

•  $7.3  billion  in  state 
government  tax  revenues 

•  $10.5  billion  in 
federal  income  tax 
revenues 

“When  communities  invest  in  the  arts,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  think  that  they  are  opting  for 


"This  study  demonstrates  that 
the  arts  are  an  industry  that 
generates  extraordinary 
economic  activity,  jobs,  and 
tax  revenues.  When  we  say 
that  the  arts  mean  business, 
that's  not  just  a  slogan;  it's  the 
truth." 

-  Robert  L.  Lynch, 
president  and  CEO  for 
Americans  for  the  Arts 

cultural  benefits  at  the  expense  of  economic 
benefits,”  said  Robert  L.  Lynch,  president  and 

CEO  for  Americans  for  the 
AH',.  “This  study 
demonstrates  that  the  arts 
are  an  industry  that 
generates  extraordinary 
economic  activity,  jobs, 
and  tax  revenues.  When  we 
say  that  the  arts  mean 
business,  that's  not  just  a 
slogan;  it’s  the  truth.” 

Americans  for  the  Arts 
conducted  the  study  in  91 
communities  in  2000  and 
2001 .  The  diverse 
communities  range  in 
population  (4,000  to 
3,000.000).  geography 
(Anchorage  to  Miami),  and 
type  (rural  to  large  urban). 
Local  arts  agencies  - 
public  and  private 
organizations  working  to 
increase  community  access 
to  and  participation  in  the 
arts  -  served  as  research 
partners,  collecting  detailed 
expenditure  data  from 
3,000  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  and  40,000 
audience  members. 

The  project  economists,  from  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  customized  input/output 


analysis  models  for  each  of  the  9 1 
communities  to  provide  specific  and 
reliable  economic  impact  data  about  the 
nonprofit  arts  industry. 

The  national  estimates  were  derived  by 
using  a  conservative  four-step  process. 
First,  the  91  communities  were  stratified 
into  six  population  groups,  and  an 
economic  impact  average  was  determined 
for  each  group. 

Second,  the  nation’s  19,372  cities  were 
assigned  to  one  of  the  six  groups  based  on 
their  population  (supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau).  Third,  each  city  was  then 
I  assigned  the  economic  impact  average  for 
its  population  group.  Finally,  the  values  of 
these  19,372  cities  were  added  together  to 
determine  the  national  economic  impact  of 
the  nonprofit  arts  industry. 

The  three  largest  U.S.  cities  (New  York, 

|  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago)  -  each  with 
more  than  $1  billion  in  organizational 
I  expenditures  alone  -  were  excluded  from 
this  study  to  avoid  inflating  the  national 
estimates. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the  American 
Express  Company,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  community- 
based  arts  partners  in  each  of  the  91  cities. 

“Our  involvement  in  funding  the  arts  has 
|  shown  what  an  important  role  the  arts  play 
j  in  the  quality  of  the  community.  We  also 
I  have  seen  how  the  arts  are  central  to  the 
economic  growth  and  vitality  of 
I  communities  around  the  world,”  said  Mary 
[  Beth  Salerno,  president  of  the  American 
Express  Foundation.  “This  study  adds  to  the 
j  prior  research  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  tool 
that  can  continue  to  build  the  case  that 
investing  in  the  arts  is  good  policy  and 
good  business.” 

The  full  text  of  the  report  is  available  at 
|  www.AmericansForTheArts.org/ 

;  Economiclmpact. 

Americans  for  the  Arts  is  the  leading 
nonprofit  organization  for  advancing  the 
|  arts  in  America.  With  offices  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  New  York  City,  it 
has  a  40-year  record  of  objective  arts 
|  industry  research.  Additional  information  is 
available  at  www.AmericansFor 
|  TheArts.org. 


The  Numbers 


Nonprofit  arts  industry 
generates: 

•  $134  billion  in 

economic  activity 

•  4.85  million  full  -time 
equivalent  jobs 

•  $89.4  billion  in 
household  income 

•  $6.6  billion  in  local 
government  tax  revenues 

•  $7.3  billion  in  state 
government  tax  revenues 

•  $10.5  billion  in  federal 
income-tax  revenues 

•  $24  billion  in  tax 
revenues 


House  votes  to  boost  NEA  budget  by  $10  million 


In  mid-July,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  234-192  to  add  $10  million  to  President 
Bush’s  budget  request  of  $1 16  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA), 
bringing  the  total  arts  endowment  funding  to 
$126  million  in  2003. 

The  funding  boost  represents  almost  a  10 
percent  increase  above  the  2002  level  of  $1 15 
million.  The  $10  million  in  new  funding 
approved  by  the  House  would  go  to  the  arts 
endowment’s  Challenge  America  program.  The 
president  had  asked  Congress  to  add  $1  million 
to  the  NEA’s  budget  next  year  for  rent  and 
mandated  increases  in  administrative  expense. 

The  additional  spending  approved  by  the 
House  was  proposed  in  a  bipartisan  amendment 
offered  by  the  leadership  of  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus:  Reps.  Louise  Slaughter  (D-NY), 
Steve  Horn  (R-CA).  Norm  Dicks  (D-WA)  and 
Nancy  Johnson  (R-CT). 

Legislators  supporting  the  $10  million 
increase  spoke  on  the  House  floor  about  the 
impact  of  the  nonprofit  arts  on  community 
development  and  local  economies;  the  role  of 
the  arts  in  enriching  education  and  improving 
learning  for  schoolchildren;  the  importance  of 
the  NEA  in  promoting  the  arts  in  rural 
communities;  and  the  value  of  federal  funding 
for  programs  linking  the  arts  with  services  for 
at-risk  youth.  Indeed,  the  Slaughter  amendment 
gained  new  supporters  this  year,  passing  by  10 
more  votes  than  last  year  when  the  House  also 
approved  an  additional  $10  million  in  the 
NEA's  2002  appropriation. 


Legislators  supporting  the 
$10  million  increase  spoke 
about  the  impact  of  the 
nonprofit  arts  on 
community  development 
and  local  economies;  the 
role  of  the  arts  in  enriching 
education  and  improving 
learning  for  schoolchildren; 
the  importance  of  the  NEA 
in  promoting  the  arts  in 
rural  communities;  and  the 
value  of  federal  funding  for 
programs  linking  the  arts 
with  services  for  at-risk 
youth. 

While  conceding  that  the  NEA  has  enacted 
reforms  of  which  Congress  approves,  opponents 
of  the  funding  increase  argued  that  the 
president’s  budget  request  of  $1 16  million  was 
adequate.  Unlike  past  years  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  NEA  was  called  into  question, 
the  debate  about  the  arts  endowment’s  funding 
has  shifted  to  focus  on  the  appropriate  amount 
for  Congress  to  allocate. 


The  Slaughter  amendment  also  added  $5 
million  to  the  budget  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH), 
bringing  its  total  up  to  $131  million  in  2003. 

Following  the  vote  to  pass  the  Slaughter 
amendment,  House  members  voted  300-123 
to  defeat  an  amendment  offered  by  Rep. 
Thomas  Tancredo  (R-CO)  to  cut  $50  million 
from  the  combined  appropriations  for  the 
NEA  and  the  NEH. 

Dozens  of  House  members  spoke  on  the 
floor  in  favor  of  the  increase  and  made  floor 
statements  supporting  the  NEA  funding, 
while  only  four  members  of  the  House 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  $10  million 
increase  for  the  arts. 

The  recorded  votes  on  the  Slaughter 
amendment  to  add  $10  million  to  the  2003 
appropriation  for  the  NEA  may  be  seen  at: 
clerkweb.house.gov/cgi-bin/ 
vote.exe  ?year=2002&rollnumber=3 10. 
Forty-two  Republicans  voted  with  191 
Democrats  in  favor  of  the  increase,  while  14 
Democrats  joined  177  Republicans  in  voting 
against  the  amendment,  and  the  two 
independents  split. 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  voted  on  its 
version  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill. 
The  measure  approved  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  June  27  raises 
the  NEA  funding  to  $1 19  million  and  the 
NEH  money  to  $126  million,  both  short  of 
the  funding  levels  set  by  the  House  floor 
vote. 
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Conference 
to  focus  on 
art  and 
farming 

Some  details 
are  finally 
available  on 
“RURAL  SHIFT: 
The  arts,  social 
inclusion  and  the 
new  rural 
agenda,”  a 
conference 
slated  for 
Oct.  22-23  in 
Derbyshire, 
England. 

The  gathering 
promises  “a  new 
look  at  arts  and 
rural  projects, 
and  an  update 
on  arts  provision 
in  support  of 
rural  health, 
youth,  anti¬ 
poverty  and 
social  inclusion 
and  rural 
regeneration 
initiatives.” 
Seminars,  case 
studies  and  field 
visits  art  on  tap. 

Topics  include 
“Staying  Alive,” 
art  projects 
promoting  anti¬ 
drugs  and  AIDS 
awareness  and 
sex  education 
with  rural  youth; 
“Home  Truths,” 
oral-arts  and 
social-inclusion 
projects  with 
retired  farming 
and  rural  elders; 
“Women’s 
Work,”  about 
women’s  roles 
as  the  new  rural 
social,  cultural 
and  economic 
entrepreneurs; 
and  “Speaking 
Out,”  which 
explores  ways  to 
foster  social 
inclusion  through 
new  media,  rural 
community  radio, 
digital  art 
projects  and 
more. 

For  details, 
e-mail  Littoral 
Arts  at  littoral  @ 
btopenworld.com. 
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rts  Calendar ;  Septe 


“For  the  Birds”  Benefit  Auction  and  Costume 
Ball  -  6  p.m.,  Sheraton  Billings  Hotel, 
406-247-4785 
October  27 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Gary  Gildner,  My 
Grandfather’s  Book:  Generations  of  an 
American  Family  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 


Bozeman 

September  1 

“Henry  IV,  Part  1”  -  2  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-5885 
September  2 

Fringe  Fest  with  Dwight  Yoakam  -  3  p.m.. 
Fairgrounds,  Vootie  Productions, 
866-468-7624 
September  6 

Incubus  -  8  p.m.,  MSU’s  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 
Lecture:  Walter  C.  Fleming,  “Lewis  and 
Clark  Among  the  Indians  of  Montana”  - 
6-8  p.m.,  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-2652 
September  7 

Farm  Festival  -  1-4  p.m.,  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-4973 
September  8 

Bluegrass  on  the  Lawn  -  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-2652 
September  13,  October  1 1 

Bozeman  Artwalk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
September  13 

Optics  in  Nature  -  7:30  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-2652 
September  14 

Bozeman  BassBash  -  all  day.  Music  Villa, 
406-587-4761 

September  19-22,  26-29,  October  3-6 

“You’re  a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown”  - 
Christian  Center  Church,  New  Life  Players 
Theatre  Co.,  406-581-2695 
September  20-21,  27-28 

“Duck  Variations”  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 


Smuin  Ballets/SF  -  Michael  Smuin’s  vibrant  dance 
company  returns  to  Montana  with  a  richly  varied 
mixed  bill.  Performances  are  in  Bozeman  Oct.  12, 
Helena  Oct.  15,  Great  Falls  Oct.  18  and  Missoula 
Oct.  21-22. 


Anaconda 

October  5 

Oktoberfest  -  noon-6  p.m..  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 
Center,  406-563-2422 

Belgrade 

September  20-21 

Belgrade  Fall  Festival  -  various  venues,  406-388-1616 

Belt 

September  1 

Family  Music  Fest  -  2  p.m.,  downtown.  Belt  Arts  Council, 
406-277-3285  or  406-236-5361 

Bigfork 

September  6-7,  13-14 

“Greater  Tuna”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

Billings 

August  28-31,  September  1,  6-7 

“Always  Patsy  Cline”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-670-2144 
September  5 

The  Waifs  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theatre,  406-256-8915 

Lecture:  David  Lowenthal,  “George  Perkins  Marsh  and 
Conservation  History”  -  7  p.m..  Western  Heritage  Center, 
406-256-6809 
September  7 

“The  HORSE,  of  course”  Auction  -  6  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-259-6994 
September  10 

Paul  Galbraith  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-8915 
September  12-14 

Scarecrow  Festival  -  all  day,  Gainan’s  Flowers,  406-245-6434 
September  13 

Lecture:  Robin  Winks,  “Frederick  Billings:  A  Life”  -  7  p.m.. 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
September  14 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theatre,  406-252-3610  or  406-256-6052 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Yvonne  Baskin,  A  Plague  of  Rats 
and  Rubbervines:  The  Growing  Threat  of  Species  Invasions 
-  7  p.m.,  Barnes  and  Noble,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
September  19 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Russell  Rowland,  In  Open  Spaces  - 
7  p.m.,  Barnes  and  Noble,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
September  20-22,  26-29,  October  3-5 

“Amadeus”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
September  21 

Tannahill  Weavers  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-8915 
September  26 

Lecture:  Herman  Viola,  “Smithsonian  Days  in  the 
Yellowstone  Region”  -  7  p.m.,  Western  Heritage  Center, 
406-256-6809 
October  1 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Judith  Freeman,  Red  Water  -  7  p.m.. 
The  Castle  Gallery,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
October  4 

Artwalk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-256-5200 

Benefit  Concert:  Scott  Cossu  -  7:15  p.m.,  Radisson  Northern 
Hotel  Ballroom,  406-247-4785 
October  6 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Lise  McClendon  Webb,  Sweet  and 
Lowdown  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
October  9 

“Cinderella”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-8915 
October  12 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Baroque  Extravaganza”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theatre,  406-252-3610  or 
406-256-6052 
October  13 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Shaun  Gant,  Whisk  Lyric  Logic  - 
3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
October  14 

La  Bottine  Souriante  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-8915 
October  17 

II  Teatro  Calimari  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-8915 
October  19 

"Murder  at  the  Moss”  -  7  p.m..  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
October  20 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Sam  Western,  Pushed  Off  the 
Mountain,  Sold  Down  the  River  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-248-1685,  Ext.  234 
October  25,  27 

“Carmen”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Rimrock  Opera, 
406-651-8784 
October  26 

Beaux  Arts  Ball  -  8  p.m.-midnight,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804 


September  20 

Elizabeth  Croy  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynold’s 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-4641 
September  25 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  Ann  Arbor  Film  Festival  Tour  - 
7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.,  MSU  Linfield  Hall, 
www.bozemanfilmfestival.com 
September  26 

Berger  Lecture:  David  Beaulieu,  “Teaching  American  Indian 
Culture  and  History  in  Montana  Schools”  -  7  p.m., 
Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-2652 
September  28-29 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Victorious”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
September  28 

Emerson  Celebration  of  the  Arts  -  8  p.m.,  Grantree  Inn 
Ballroom,  406-587-9797 
October  3 

Lecture:  Sally  Thompson,  “Heritage  Trails  of  Montana”  - 
7  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-2652 
October  8 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  Vootie 
Productions,  www.vootie.com 
October  9 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  Walter  Metz  presents,  “The  Early 
Avant  Garde  Cinema”  -  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.,  MSU  Linfield 
Hall,  www.bozemanfilmfestival.com 
October  12 

Smuin  Ballets/SF  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-454-6024 
October  19 

Master  Dancers  of  Bali  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Emerson, 
406-582-8702 


October  23 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  Walter  Metz  presents,  "The  1960s 
American  Avant  Garde  Cinema”  -  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.,  MSU 
Linfield  Hall,  www.bozemanfilmfestival.com 
October  24-26,  31,  November  1-2 

“The  Laramie  Project”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  SUB  Theater, 
406-994-3903 
October  26-27 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Remembering  Gatsby”  - 
Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 

Butte 

September  7 

The  Original  Hardrock  Art  and  Music  Festival  - 
noon- 10  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-723-7600 
September  1 1 

“A  Day  of  Remembrance  for  Sept.  11”  -  10:30  a.m.- 
5:30  p.m.,  Arts  Chateau,  406-723-7600 
September  13-14 

North  American  Indian  Alliance  Community  Powwow  - 
Civic  Center 
September  20-22 

Made  in  Montana  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  -  Butte  Plaza  Mall, 
406-494-3362 
September  29 

Community  Concert:  String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  - 
8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  5 

Lobsterfest  2002  -  The  Acoma,  Arts  Chateau,  406-723-7600 
October  8 

Community  Concert:  Trio  Voronezh  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  10 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  12 

Butte  Symphony:  “Violin  Virtuosity”  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
October  18 

Army  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 

406-723-3602 
October  24 

“Porgy  and  Bess”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

Chinook 

October  3 

Norman  Foote  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-228-9208 

Choteau 

September  21 

Shadows  of  the  Past  Art  Show  and  Auction  -  1-10  p.m..  Best 
Western  Stage  Stop  Inn,  406-466-5332 
September  21-22 

Teton  Antique  Steam  Show  and  Threshing  Bee  -  7  a.m.- 
5  p.m.,  Weatherbeater  Grounds,  406-466-5357 
September  29 

Chuck  Pyle  -  2  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre,  406-466-2324 


“The  HORSE  of  course!”  is  a  city-wide  exhibit 
featuring  39  life-sized  horse  sculptures 
embellished  and  decorated  by  various  artists. 
The  horses  will  be  corraled  Sept.  2-5  at  the 
Billings  Depot,  and  will  then  be  auctioned 
Sept.  7  at  the  Montana  Holiday  Inn.  The  project 
is  a  fund  raiser  to  refurbish  the  Northern  Pacific 
Passenger  Station  of  the  Billings  Depot. 
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Deadline  for  the  November/December  2002 1 
Arts  Calendar  is  September  25,  2002 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31 )  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
iPhone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 1 
e-mail:  writeus  @  lively  times,  com 


Leo  Kottke,  who  recently  completed  his  twenty-fourth 
recording,  plays  6-  and  12-string  guitar  with  pop 
attractiveness,  jazz  fluency,  and  bluesy  fundamental¬ 
ism.  He  plays  Bozeman  Oct.  8,  Butte  Oct.  10  and  Great 
Falls  Oct.  11. 


Great  Falls 

September  6 

Blues  and  Brews  -  5  p.m.-midnight, 

Civic  Center,  406-761-4966 
September  7-8 

CanAm  Antique  Show  -  Four  Seasons 
Arena,  406-761-4622  or  452-6079 
September  7 

“Russell’s  Rhapsody”  Silent  Art  Sale 
and  Party  -  6:30-10:30  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 

Reading/Book  Signing:  Russell 
Rowland,  In  Open  Spaces  -  7  p.m., 
Paris  Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 
September  1 1 

“Celebrate  America’s  Freedoms:  A  Day 
of  Remembrance  for  Sept.  11”  -  9  a.m.- 
6  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 
September  13 

Sumptuous  Strings  -  6-8:30  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
406-727-8255 
September  14-15 

Cottonwood  Folk  Festival  -  all  day.  High 
Plains  Heritage  Center,  406-452-3462 
September  27 

Harvest  Howl  -  6  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-791-7577 

September  27-29,  October  4-6 

“The  Pipe  Is  Lit”  -  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theatre,  Preservation  Cascade, 
406-771-0900 
October  2 

Best  of  Broadway:  “Cinderella”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mansfield 
Theater,  406-453-4102 
October  4 

The  Art  of  Wine  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 
October  5 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Russian 
Romance”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 
October  11 

Leo  Kottke  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-454-0157  or  406-454-3915 
October  13 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Mostly  Mozart”  - 
2  p.m.,  First  Congregational  Church, 
406-453-4102 


Cut  Bank 

September  26 

Community  Concert:  Woods  Tea  Company  -  7:30  p.m.. 
High  School  Auditorium,  406-434-595 1 

Dillon 

September  1-2 

Blue  Ribbon  Beaverhead  Art  Fest  -  Depot  Park, 
406-683-5511 
September  1 

Charlie  Daniels  Band  -  8  p.m.,  fairgrounds,  406-683-5771 
September  27-28 

Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  -  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 
October  4 

Thorpe  Dancers  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 

Drummond 

October  5 

Antique  Tractor  Show  and  Art  in  the  Park  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
City  Park,  406-288-3297 
October  5-6 

Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  high  school,  406-288-3297 

Ennis 

September  5,  12,  19,  26 

Ennis  Art  Walk  -  6-8  p.m..  Main  Street,  406-682-4388 

Essex 

October  5-6 

Glacier  Golden  Autumn  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  -  Izaak 
Walton  Inn,  406-888-5700 

Eureka 

September  26 

Chuck  Pyle  -  7:30  p.m..  Majestic  Theatre,  406-297-0197 
October  15 

David  Walbum  -  7:30  p.m..  Majestic  Theatre, 

406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

October  14 

The  Standards  -  7  p.m.,  Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-3351 

Gallatin  Gateway 

October  5 

Mountain  West  Contemporary  Art  Auction  and  Gala 
Celebration  -  6  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn,  406-994-7414 
or  406-994-4502 

Glasgow 

October  7 

Norman  Foote  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-228-9208 


October  15 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Mostly  Mozart”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of 
Great  Falls,  406-453-4102 
October  18 

Smuin  Ballets/SF  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-454-0157 
October  25-27 

Autumn  Art  Extravaganza  -  Fairgrounds  Exhibition  Hall, 
Junior  League  of  Great  Falls,  406-452-4837 
October  25 

Best  of  Broadway:  “Cabaret”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4 1 02 

Hamilton 

September  5 

Reading:  Helen  Taber,  Carefree  On  a  Tether  -  7  p.m.. 
Chapter  One  Book  Store,  406-363-5220 
September  8 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Aubrey  Haines,  John  Barrows  and 
others,  “The  Effects  in  Montana  of  the  War  of  1877,  Chief 
Joseph’s  Band”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
September  10 

Reading:  Jenny  Siler,  Shot  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One  Book 
Store,  406-363-5220 
September  15 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Dr.  Willy 
Burgdorfer,  ‘Tick  Bom 
Diseases  in  Our  Area  and 
Current  Development  on 
Lyme  Disease"  -  2  p.m., 

Ravalli  County  Museum, 

406-363-3383 
September  16 

Reading:  Russell  Rowland,  In 
Open  Spaces  -  7:30  p.m.. 

Chapter  One  Book  Store, 

406-363-5220 
September  27 

Reading:  Mark  Spragg,  Fruit 
of  Stone  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter 
One  Book  Store, 

406-363-5220 
October  5 

McIntosh  Apple  Day  -  Ravalli 
County  Museum, 

406-363-3383 
October  10-13,  17-20 

“The  Mousetrap”  -  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
October  16 

Reading:  Diane  Smith, 

Pictures  From  An  Expedition 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Chapter  One 
Book  Store,  406-363-5220 


Havre 

September  1 7 

Havre  Community  Concert:  Festival  of  Four  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-265-4223  or  406-265-5224 
September  20-22 

Havre  Festival  Days  -  various  locations,  406-265-4383 
September  2 1 -22 

Havre  Festival  Days  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-265-4383 
October  10 

Scott  Kirby  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
October  15 

The  Standards  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
October  24-26 

Montana  History  Conference:  “History  on  the  Line:  Borders, 
Boundaries  and  Boxcars”  -  Montana  State  University- 
Northern,  406-444-2694 

Helena 

September  4 

Alive  @  Five:  Season  Finale  with  Radoslav  Lorkovic  - 
5-9  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  406-447-1535 
September  11 

Kiev  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  -  7-9  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-447-8481 

September  13-14,  19-22,  26-29,  October  3-5,  10-12 

“Once  Upon  a  Mattress”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
September  14 

Slide  Talk:  Doug  Jeck  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
September  20 

Tannahill  Weavers  -  8  p.m..  Middle  School,  406-443-0287 
September  27-29 

Last  Chance  Community  Powwow  -  Civic  Center, 
406-439-5631 
September  28 

Bill  Miller  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
October  4 

Ying  Quartet  and  Fry  Street  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  406-443-0287 
October  5 

Harvest  Moon  Event  -  6  p.m.,  Algeria  Shrine  Temple, 
406-442-0490 
October  9 

Live!  At  the  Civic:  Trio  Voronezh  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center. 
406-227-6588 
October  12 

Helena  Symphony  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center.  406-442-1860 
October  15 

Smuin  Ballets/SF  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-454-6024 
October  1 7 

“My  Left  Breast”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
October  19 

Autumn  Art  and  Crafts  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-449-4790 
October  25-26,  31 

“Dracula”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
October  26 

St.  Peter’s  Gala  -  6  p.m.-midnight.  Civic  Center, 

406-444-2372 

Hot  Springs 

September  1 

Brother  Music  -  4-8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  Artists 
Society,  406-741-2361 
September  13 

Bitterroot  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  Artists  Society, 
406-741-2361 
September  14 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  Artists 
Society,  406-741-2361 
September  20 

Kathy  Bernstein  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  Hot  Springs  Artists 
Society,  406-741-2361 
September  21 

Front  Porch  Swing  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  Artists 
Society,  406-741-2361 
September  28 

Lori  Conner,  Joseph  Armetta  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs  Artists  Society,  406-741-2361 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Tannahill  Weavers,  one  of  Scotland's  premier  bands,  com¬ 
bines  traditional  melodies  on  pipes,  flute  and  fiddle,  driving 
rhythms  on  guitar  and  bouzouki,  and  powerful  three-  and  four- 
part  vocal  harmonies.  They  perform  in  Sept.  19  in  Whitefish, 
Sept.  20  in  Helena  and  Sept.  21  in  Billings. 
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Conference 

celebrates 

Hi-Line 

history 

“History  on  the 
Line:  Borders, 
Boundaries  and 
Boxcars”  is  the 
theme  of  the 
29th  annual 
Montana  History 
Conference, 

Oct.  24  -26  in 
Havre. 

“We  are  excited 
to  be  on  the  Hi- 
Line  this  year,  and 
Havre  has  already 
rolled  out  the  Red 
Carpet  for 
Montana  history," 
said  Chartene 
Porsild,  librarian  at 
the  Montana 
Historical  Society 
in  Helena,  which 
sponsors  the 
annual  event. 

The  conference 
includes  sessions 
for  history  and 
museum 
professionals  as 
well  as  events  and 
sessions  for 
Montana  history 
buffs.  A  sampling 
of  events  and 
sessions  includes: 

.“125* 

Anniversary  of  the 
Nez  Perce  War”  - 
with  historians  Otis 
Half  Moon,  Sandi 
McFarland,  Paul 
Fees,  and  Jerome 
Greene. 

•  “Box  Car 
Voices:  Stories 
from  the  Tracks” - 
Former  railroaders 
reminisce  about 
their  experiences. 

•  ‘The  Marias 
Adventure: 
Meriwether  Lewis 
on  the  Hi-Line"  - 
Noted  Lewis  and 
Clark  historian 
John  Logan  Allen 
talks  about  the 
Corps  of 
Discovery. 

For  registration 
or  more 
information,  call 
406-444-2694  or 
log  on  to 
www.montana 
historicalsociety 
•org. 


rts  Calendar,  September/October 


Kalispell 

September  12 

Great  Bear  Affair  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Majestic  Valley  Arena, 
406-881-4101 
September  19 

Lecture:  Darrell  Norman,  “Backfeet  Tipi  Designs  and  Origin 
Legends”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
406-755-5268 
September  21-22 

Bead  Stampede  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Flathead  County 
Fairgrounds,  Zizzy  ZaZa  Beads,  208-676-9957 
September  27-29,  October  4-5 
“Amateurs”  -  Learning  Resource  Center,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College,  406-756-3906 
September  27 

Lecture:  George  Ostrom,  "Landscape  of  Glacier  National 
Park”  -  5:30  p.m..  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
406-755-5268 
September  27-29 

Quilt  Show  and  Auction  -  Fairgrounds,  Flathead  Quilters 
Guild.  406-257-6966 
October  10-13 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  -  various  venues,  406-862-3814 
October  12-13 

“Plaza  Suite”  -  8  p.m.,  venue  to  be  announced, 

406-293-9643 
October  26-27 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion  -  Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
October  27 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Romantics  in  a  Modem 
Age”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 

Lewistown 

September  7.  14,  21,  28 

Charlie  Russell  Chew-Choo  -  4  p.m.,  Lewistown  to  Denton 
and  back,  406-538-2527 

Libby 

September  6-8 

“A  Tribute  to  the  American  Operetta”  -  7  p.m.,  The  Little 
Theatre,  406-293-9643 
September  8 

Scott  Kirby  -  3  p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  406-293-9643 
September  13-15 

Nordicfest  -  various  venues.  800-785-6541 
October  5-6 

“Plaza  Suite”  -  Little  Theatre.  Actors’  Theatre, 
406-293-9643 

Livingston 

September  27-28,  October  4-6,  11-13 
“Deathtrap”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  406-222-7720 
September  27 

Livingston  Art  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-222-0321 

October  4-6,  11-13,  18-20,  25-26 
“Carousel”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse.  406-222-1420 

Malta 

October  8 

Norman  Foote  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

September  14-15 

Miles  City  Bluegrass  Festival  -  10  a.m..  Fairgrounds. 
406-232-2480 
September  28 

Annual  Art  Auction  -  7  p.m.,  Custer  County  Art  Center, 
406-232-0635 

Missoula 

September  3 

Pieta  Brown  and  Bo  Ramsey  -  9  p.m..  Blue  Heron  Club, 
406-829-8219  or  406-543-2525 


September  5 

DowntownTonight:  Justin  Lee  and  the  Powers  That  Be  - 
5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-543-4238 
September  6,  October  4 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-728-0447 
September  6 

Reading:  Jenny  Siler,  Shot  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Margaret  Schuberg,  flute 
-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  8 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  2  and  6  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 
406-243-5355 

Missoula  Germanfest  -  3-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park  Pavilion, 
406-721-9620 
September  10 

Reading:  John  Holbrook,  Loose  Wool,  River  Tackle,  Pencil 
Drafts  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
September  12 

DowntownTonight:  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  -  5:30-8:30  p.m., 

Caras  Park.  406-543-4238 

Reading:  Russell  Rowland,  In  Open  Spaces  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 

Sun  Ergos  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-549-4755 
September  13 

John  Gorka  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater,  406-829-8219 
September  14 

Film:  “An  Underwater  Odyssey”  -  2  and  7:30  p.m.,  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 

Irish  Celebration  -  1-10:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-728-5183 
September  17-22 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre  Benefit:  “My  Way”  -  UM 
Montana  Theatre,  406-243-6809 
September  24 

Lecture:  “From  Butte  to  Milltown  Dam:  Artist  Todd  Trigsted 
Examines  the  Nation’s  Longest  Superfund  Site"  -  7  p.m.. 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  406-728-0447 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Eric  Hung,  piano  - 
7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  27 

Chuck  Pyle  -  Across  the  Great  Divide,  406-251-6797 
September  27-28 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  -  all  day,  various  venues, 
406-243-6022  or  800-624-6001 
September  27 

The  Kingston  Trio  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 

406-243-2853 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Trevor  Smith,  piano  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  28 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “Mansfield  Memorial 
Concert”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-728-8203 
September  30 

Reading:  Mark  Spragg,  The  Fruit  of  Stone  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
October  1 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Maxine  Ramey,  clarinet  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  3 

Lecture:  Frank  Hodsoll,  “America  and  the  World:  Clash  of 
Cultures?”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-721-9620 
October  4 

Luncheon  Lecture:  Frank  Hodsoll.  “The  Role  of  Culture  in 
Building  and  Strengthening  Communities"  -  noon,  St. 
Patrick’s  Conference  Center.  406-721-9620 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Anne  Basinski,  soprano  - 
7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  7 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Heartland  of  America 
Clarinet  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
October  8-12,  15-19 

"Cloud  Nine”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre, 
406-243-4481 
October  8 

Lecture/Slide  Show:  Karen  Rice,  Marilyn  Bruya  and  Kristi 
Hager,  “Environmental  Art”  -  7  p.m..  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula.  406-728-0447 

Reading:  Walter  Kirn.  Up  In  The  Air  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
October  12-13 

Missoula  Symphony:  "From  the  Americas”  -  University 
Theatre,  406-721-3194 
October  1 7 

Reading:  Diane  Smith,  Pictures  From  An  Expedition  -  7  p.m.. 
Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 

Slide  Lecture:  Jim  Hewes,  Sculptor  -  7  p.m..  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula,  406-728-0447 
October  2 1  -22 

Smuin  Ballets/SF  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  Theatre,  UM. 
406-454-6024 
October  22 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Fern  Glass,  cello  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
October  23 

Kelly  Joe  Phelps  -  venue  pending,  406-829-8219 

Reading:  Leif  Enger,  Peace  Like  A  River  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
October  25 

Reading:  Chris  Chester.  Providence  of  a  Sparrow  -  7  p.m.. 
Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
October  29 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concerts:  Sapphire  Trio  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  3 1 

President’s  Lecture  and  Guest  Art  Series:  Verdchr  Trio  - 
7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 


Chuck  Pyle,  Colorado  songwriter  and 
acoustic  artist,  known  to  many  as  “the 
Zen  Cowboy,”  sings  songs  about  the 
West,  the  New  West  and  more.  He  will 
be  in  Eureka  Sept.  26,  Missoula  Sept. 
27  and  Choteau  Sept.  29. 


Pablo 

September  17-21 

Native  American  Awareness  Week  -  People's  Center, 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

September  14 

The  Fall  Vintage  Ball  -  6  p.m. -midnight,  KwaTaqNuk 
Resort,  Mission  Mountain  Enterprises,  406-676-2563 

Red  Lodge 

September  2 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  -  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Depot  Gallery  and 
Lions  Park,  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery,  406-446-1370 
September  9 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter:  "My  Sweetheart's  the  Mule  in 
the  Mine:  Mining  Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Prospector, 
Placer,  and  Pit”  -  7  p.m.,  Carnegie  Library,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
September  15 

Still  on  the  Hill  -  3  p.m..  Rock  Creek  Resort, 
406-237-9868 

Ronan 

September  20 

“Murder,  Mystery  and  Mischief  at  the  Academy  Awards" 

-  6:30  p.m..  Community  Center,  406-528-5324 
October  12 

Polio  Loco  -  7:30  p.m..  Community  Center.  Folkshop 
Family  Productions,  406-676-0288 

Sidney 

October  6 

Norman  Foote  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School,  Northeastern 
Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Stevensville 

September  1,  6-8 

“Dark  Deeds  at  Swan's  Place.. .or  Never  Trust  a  Tattooed 
Sailor"  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
September  21 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre, 
406-777-2722 

Townsend 

September  7 

"Bull  Bash”  Cowboy  Entertainers  Gathering  -  all  day. 
Fairgrounds,  406-266-3946 

Troy 

October  1 1 

"Plaza  Suite”  -  8  p.m..  Northwest  Music,  406-293-9643 

Utica 

September  1 2 

What  the  Hay  -  all  day,  various  venues.  406-423-5366  or 
423-5428 

Virginia  City 

|  September  21 

Oktoberfest  -  noon.  Elks  Lodge,  800-828-2969 

Whitefish 

September  5 

i  The  Taste  of  Whitefish  -  6-9  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
Whitefish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  406-862-3501 
September  19 

j  Tannahill  Weavers  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
October  18-20.  25-27,  31 

“Frankenstein”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-5371 
October  26 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Romantics  in  a  Modern 
Age"  -  7:30  p.m..  Central  School,  406-257-3241 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center:  "The 
Good  Earth,”  Sept.  15-Oct.  3 1 ;  406-563-2422 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  "Elmer  Sprunger: 
A  Retrospective,”  through  Sept.  16;  Montana 
"Watercolor  Society  Watermedia  2002,”  Oct.  1-26, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Oct.  4;  406-837-6927 

Kootenai  Galleries:  “Celebrating  the  Harvest  of  Art,” 
Sept.  3-Oct.  13:406-837-4848 

Billings 

Artists’  Co-op  Gallery:  Allison  Lenning  and  Caroline 
Fortney,  month  of  September;  Diane  Greenwood 
and  Dan  Schindler,  month  of  October;  406-256- 
5837 

MSU-Billings  SUB:  Young  Artists’  Traveling  Art 
Show,  through  Oct.  4;  406-657-298 1 

Nicholas  Fine  Art:  George  Carlson,  “Year  of  the 
Horse,”  Sept.  6-28,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  6;  406- 
256-8607 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “In  a  Good  Way: 
Photographs  of  the  Wind  River,  Arapaho  1976- 
1996,”  through  Sept.  14;  “Life  by  Comparison:  The 
Stories  of  Frederick  and  Parmly  Billings,”  through 
Nov.  9;  “Our  Place  in  the  West,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Pressure  Points,” 
through  Sept.  15;  “Nature  and  Other  Objects:  New 
Paintings  by  Lanny  DeVuono,”  through  Sept.  22; 
“Upstream:  Fly  Fishing  in  the  American  West,” 
through  Sept.  29:  “On  Edge:  The  Craftsmanship  of 
Thomas  McGuane  IV,”  through  Sept  29; 
“Eyewitness  Columbia:  Katie  Knight”  Sept  10- 
Nov.  10;  “The  Altered  Landscape,”  Oct.  4-Jan.  12; 
“In  Situ:  Sandra  Dal  Poggetto,”  Oct.  4-Jan.  19;  “The 
West  After  Lewis  and  Clark,”  Oct.  4-Sept.  30,  2003; 
406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Hard  Words,”  one  word 
picture-poems  by  Peter  Koch,  Deb  Zartner, 
handmade  paper,  and  Stephanie  Newman, 
letterpress  design.  Sept.  6-Nov.  6,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
Sept  6;  406-586-3970 

Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture:  John 
Giarrizzo  Oil  Paintings  Exhibit,  through  December, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  13;  MSU  Art  Photo  and 
Architecture  Departments,  through  June  2003; 
406-586-3970 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Mountain  West 

Contemporary  Art  Auction  Exhibit  Sept.  3-Oct.  3, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  5,  auction  preview  at 
6  p.m.  Oct  3;  “Master  Metalsmiths  of  the  West” 
Oct.  9-Nov.  8,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct  9; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies  Loft  Gallery:  “Patterns  on 
the  Land:  Homesteading  and  Agricultural  Heritage 
of  the  West,”  through  Jan.  26, 2003;  406-994-225 1 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  “Cathy  Weber’s  Grief  Series,”  through 
Sept  28,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  20;  From  the 
Butte-Silver  Bow  Archives,  the  “History  of 
Uniforms,”  ongoing;  406-723-7600 

Frame  Galerie/Javasu  Espresso:  Ty  Best  through 
September;  406-782-3209 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Lauretta  Bonfiglio,  and  All¬ 
member  Show,  month  of  September;  Ray  Campeau, 
month  of  October;  406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Kuna  Molas  Textiles,” 
through  mid-October;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Sehoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  ’Plonest 
Horses:  A  Portrait  of  the  Mustang  in  Nevada's  Great 
Basin,”  Sept.  2-Oct  15;  406-7484822 

Dillon 

Drift  Art  Gallery:  “Pottery-Pictures-Paintings,” 

Sept  3-28,  reception  7:30-9  p.m.  Sept  7;  “Grief  and 
Transformations,”  Oct.  1-26,  reception  7:30-9  p.m. 
Oct.  26;  406-683-2933 

UM-Westem  Art  Gallery:  “2x2x2000,”  Sept.  3-Oct 
24;  “Harold  Schlotzhauer:  Prints,”  Sept.  16-Oct.  16, 
reception  6:30-7:30  p.m.  Oct.  6;  406-683-7232 


Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  ‘Russell’s  Rhapsody:  The 
Original  Artworks  for  the  1 7th  Annual  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  Benefit”  through  Sept  7; 
“Animal  Tales:  Tracking  Wildlife  Through  Art 
and  Culture,”  Sept.  20-Feb.  2,  reception  6-8:30 
p.m.  Sept.  19;  406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  Tom  Hanson  and  Ryan  Labar,  through 
Sept  27,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Sept.  6;  Jean  Sauders, 
Gudren  Linden,  Carol  Mahn,  Maude  Knudsen  and 
Jenny  Yoneji,  Sept.  30-Nov.  17;  406453-6103 
J  High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “A  Lifetime  of 
Collecting:  The  Alice  Schumacher  Collection,” 
through  April,  2003; 

“Celebrate  Central 
Montana,”  and 
“Mapping  a  Changing 
Landscape,”  ongoing; 

406452-3462 

Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art:  “Rock 
. . .  Paper . . .  Scissors,” 
through  Oct.  25, 
reception  5:30  p.m. 

Sept.  19;  “Silent 
Moonlight”  Sept.  5- 
Oct  25,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Sept.  19; 

“Lynne  Stubbs:  Family 
and  Friends,”  through 
Sept.  20;  “A  Day  in 
Cascade,”  Sept.  13-27, 
reception  4-6  p.m. 

Sept  13;  “Monte  Dolack 
Mythical  Visions  of  the 
Western  Landscape,” 

Oct  1-30,  reception  5:30 
406-727-8255 

University  of  Great  Falls  Fine  Arts  Gallery:  “Fired 
Fragments  of  Summer,”  Sept.  3-27,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Sept  13;  ‘Metaphor  and  Form,” 
Oct  4-31,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Oct.  4;  UGF  Ait 
Faculty  Show,  Oct  7-Dee.  3  at  the  campus  library, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  Oct.  1 1 ;  406-79 1  -5375 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  Dennis  Sanders  Photography: 
‘Grow  History,  from  Black  and  White  to  Color,” 
through  September,  Custer  County  Traveling 
Juried  Show,  Oct.  4-3 1 ;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Calista  Montgomery, 
etchings  and  oil  paintings,  through  Sept  15; 
Capitol  Restoration  Exhibit  Sept.  16-Oct  31; 
406-2654000 

Helena 

Holter  Museum:  “Ana  31,”  Sept.  6-Oct.  27, 
reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Sept  6;  “Monte  Dolack: 
Mythical  Visions  of  the  Western  Landscape” 
through  Sept.  26;  “New  Acquisitions  from  the 
Permanent  Collection,”  through  Dec.  3 1 ;  Len 
Eckel.  Sept  1-30;  Brandon  Reintjes,  Oct.  1-31; 
406442-6100 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “An  Honest  Try” 
Rodeo  Bronzes,  “Pay  Dirt  Pictured,"  “Montana 
Homeland  Exhibit,”  and  a  collection  of  art  by 
Charlie  Russell,  all  ongoing;  406444-2694 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “Flathead  Fish  Stories: 

100  Years  of  Bull,”  “This  Precious  Reserve:  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Northwest  Montana”  and 
the  Frank  Bird  Linderman  collection,  all  ongoing; 
406-756-8381 

j  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  ‘Gall  of  the  Mountains, 
The  Artists  of  Glacier  National  Park.”  through 
Oct.  12;  “The  Blackfeet  Tipi  Series,"  Native 
American-inspired  crafts  of  Mark  Miller  and  Teri 
Cannavaro  through  Oct.  12;  Lisa  Berry’s 
“Explorations  in  Faith,”  through  Sept.  14;  Lisa 
Schaus,  September  and  October:  “The  Montana 
Gathering  of  Artists  IV,”  “Glacier  National  Park 
Artists-in-Residence,"  “That  Damn  (Milk)  Can” 
and  “The  Faculty  Show,”  Oct.  24-Dec.  28, 
reception  5:30  p.m.  Oct  24;  406-755-5268 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “Horsing 
Around,”  through  Sept.  22;  406-2574217 

Quilt  Gallery:  Hoffman  Fabric  Challenge 

Wallhanging  Exhibit  Sept  25-29;  406-257-5799 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Paintings  by  Greg  Eiselein, 
Sept.  3-28;  Central  Montana  Fibre  Arts  Guild 
Show,  Oct  1-26:406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Jack  Jaffe,  Joanne  Berghold, 
Susan  Mingo,  Richard  Parrish,  Sue  Tirrell  and 
Doug  Turman,  through  Sept  26;  Robert  Pease, 
Dan  Rice,  Beth  Kennedy,  Char  Devine  and 
Catherine  Lunde,  Sept.  27-Oct  24;  Self-Portrait 
Show,  Oct  25-Nov.  21;  406-222-6510 
International  Fly  Fishing  Center:  “The  Art  of  the 
Creel,”  through  Sept.  14; 
406-222-9369 
Livingston  Depot  Center: 
“The  Ixwis  and  Clark 
Trail  Project:  Sketchbook 
Watercolors  of  Kenneth 
A.  Holder,”  ’Celebrating 
Our  Centennial,”  “Rails 
Across  the  Rockies"  and 
a  Lewis  and  Clark  sand 
sculpture  by  Bill  Dow, 
through  Sept.  21; 
406-222-2300 

Miles  City 
Custer  County  Art 
Center:  Annual  Art 
Auction  Exhibit  through 
Sept  28,  auction  7  p.m. 
Sept  28;  Stillwater 
Society  All  Media 
Exhibit  Oct  3-Nov.  10, 
reception  14  p.m.  Oct.  6; 
406-232-0635 

Missoula 

I  Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  Willem  Volkersz, 
“Domestic  Neon,”  Sept  6-Dec.  1,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Sept  6;  ‘The  Paintings  of  Edgar 
Smith,”  Sept.  6-Nov.  19;  Mark  Abrahamson, 
“Montana  Legacy.”  through  Oct  23,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Oct  4;  406-728-0447 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “The  Department  of  Art 
Faculty  Exhibition,”  Sept  5-27,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  Sept  6;  “Material  and  Process:  Works 
by  Tracy  Krumm  and  Richard  Swanson,” 

Oct  4-Nov.  1,  reception  5:30-7  p.m.  Oct  3; 
406-243-2813 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“Undercover  Missoula:  Living  Quilts,  Living 
Life,”  “Framing  Our  West,”  “Fort  Missoula 
Exhibit”  and  “History  of  Missoula,”  all  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture:  “George 
Gogas:  A  Retrospective,”  through  Sept.  30; 
Richard  Buswell,  “Silent  Frontier:  Icons  of  Early 
Montana  Settlement”  Oct  4-Nov.  29,  reception 

6- 9  p.m.  Oct  4;  406-243-2019 

Sutton  West  Gallery:  “Western  Reflections." 

Sept  4-Oct  1,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept  6; 
‘Ganvasing  the  West  II,”  Oct  2-29,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Oct.  4;  406-72 1 -5460 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  2002  Arlee  Powwow  Photos  by 
Virginia  and  Jack  Brazil,  through  November; 

“The  First  Sun  -  The  Beginning,”  ongoing; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

|  Sandpiper  Gallery:  Nancy  Zadra,  Darline  Hoyt  and 
Dennis  Robinson  through  Sept  18;  Jessie 
Clemans  and  Christian  Gunvaldson,  Sept.  20- 
Oct.  23,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept  20;  “Remem¬ 
brance  of  Things  Past"  Oct.  25-  Nov.  20, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  25;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Greater  Y ellowstone  National 
Juried  Exhibit  through  Sept.  28;  406446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Judged  Art  Show, 
through  Sept.  29;  406482-3500 

Whitefish 

Big  Mountain  Village:  “Caribbean  Primitive,” 
through  Sept  30;  406-862-7227 


This  untitled  oil  on  unstretched  canvas 
by  Lanny  DeVuono  can  be  viewed  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings 
through  Sept.  22. 
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Choirs  to 
remember 
Sept.  1 1  with 
“Rolling 
Requiem” 

An  idea  that 
began  with  an 
anonymous  music 
lover  in  Seattle 
who  imagined  a 
nationwide 
Mozart  Requiem 
in  com¬ 
memoration  of 
Sept.  1 1  has 
snowballed 
around  the  world. 

On  Sept.  11,  a 
“Rolling  Requiem” 
of  performances 
will  begin  at  the 
international 
dateline,  moving 
from  time  zone  to 
time  zone.  Each 
performance 
begins  at  8:46 
a.m.,  the  moment 
the  first  plane 
struck  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

Organizers 
envision  the 
concerts  following 
the  sun  around 
the  world, 
providing  24 
hours  of  musical 
unity,  reflection 
and  solace.  Thirty 
choirs  from 
Eastern  and 
Western  Europe, 
Asia,  Central 
America  and  the 
United  States  are 
planning  to 
participate,  and 
as  many  as  1 25 
others  have 
expressed 
interest  in  the 
project. 

A  choir  from 
Riga,  Latvia, 
responded  with 
this  message: 

“Not  only  will  we 
sing  in  our 
country’s  largest 
performance 
space,  we  are 
inviting  choirs 
from  all  over  our 
country  to  join 
us.” 

-  Seattle  Times 
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CAN  offers 
website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts  a 
website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community- 
based  arts.  Go  to 
www.community 
arts.net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community- 
based  artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art  of 
Community 
Change,  a 
project  that 
bridges  the  arts, 
humanities, 
storytelling  and 
community 
organizing. 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Annual  Meeting  &  Booking  Conference 

"CULTURAL  CONNECTIONS" 

Chico  Hot  Springs  •  September  25  -  27,  2002 


WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  25 

12:30  p.m.  REGISTRATION  &  SILENT  AUCTION  OPENS 
1 :00  p.m.  WELCOME  &  INTRODUCTION 

1 :30  p.m.  SHARE  SESSION 

Lewis  &  Clark  Projects,  Cultural  Tourism,  New  Projects/Exhibits 
3:00  p.m.  BREAK 

3:15  p.m.  ARNI’S  ADDENDUM:  Arni  Fishbaugh,  MAC  Executive  Director 
4:00  p.m.  EXHIBITION  SLIDE  REVIEW  &  BOOKING  AGREEMENT  REVIEW 

Presentation  of  slides  and  booking  information  for  each  exhibition  MAGDA  is 
offering  this  year. 

5:30  p.m.  NO-HOST  CASH  BAR 

6:30  p.m.  DINNER 

THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  26 

8:00  a.m.  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST 

9  :00  a.m.  KEYNOTE  SPEECH:  The  Arts:  A  Treasure  in  the  Treasure  State 

Pat  Williams,  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  West, 
Missoula;  and  Former  U.S.  Congressman  from  Montana 
9:30  a.m.  PANEL  DISCUSSION:  Lewis  &  Clark:  Statewide  Update 

Jane  Weber,  Executive  Director,  Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  Great  Falls 
Clint  Blackwood,  Executive  Director,  Montana  Lewis  &  Clark  Bicentennial 
Commission,  Helena 

Arnold  Olsen,  Director,  Montana  Historical  Society,  Helena 


MAGDA-Sponsored 

Exhibitions, 

September-October  2002 

ANGUS  &  CHAROLAIS  DRAWINGS  BY 
THEODORE  WADDELL 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Helena  •  Sept.  15  -  Nov.  1 

DOWN  TO  THE  NITTY  GRITTY: 
DENNIS  VOSS  DRAWINGS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
Great  Falls  •  August  15  -  Oct.  15 

EYEWITNESS  COLOMBIA: 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INTERPRETATION 
BY  KATIE  KNIGHT 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Billings  •  Sept.  15  -  Nov.  15 

HARD  WORDS  BY  PETER  KOCH 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula,  MT 

Beall  Park  Art  Center 
Bozeman  •  Sept.  1  -  Nov.  1 


11:30  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 


2:00-4:25  p.m. 


4:30  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 


LUNCH 

NUTS  &  BOLTS 

Mark  Browning,  Director,  Custer  County  Art  Center,  Miles  City 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS 
Meadowlark  Foundation  Update 

Lynda  Bourque  Moss,  Board  Member,  Meadowlark  Foundation 

Basics  of  Mounting  an  Exhibit 

Mark  Zimmerer,  Preparator,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 

Lewis  &  Clark  Projects:  The  Collaborative  Possibilities 
Laura  Millin,  Executive  Director,  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula 

BREAK  FOR  DINNER 
NO-HOST  CASH  BAR 
DINNER 

SLIDE  REVIEW  -  Introduction  of  a  New  Artist  or  Artists 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Gallery  Director,  Beall  Park  Art  Center,  Bozeman 


FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  27 

9.00  a.m.  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST  &  EXHIBITION  SLIDE  REVIEW 
10:00  a.m.  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  &  BUSINESS  MEETING 

10:30  a.m.  SILENT  AUCTION  ENDS 

1 1 .00  a.m.  BOOKING  SESSION 

1:00  p.m.  ADJOURN 


Kenneth  A.  Holder:  “Snake  River 
Approaching  Columbia  River  at 
Sunset,”  watercolor,  from  Sketchbook 
Watercolors  From  The  Lewis  &  Clark 
Trail  Project,  at  the  Livingston  Depot 
Center. 


Non-members  are  welcome  to  attend.  Conference  fee  is  $100,  which  includes  five  meals,  or 
$25  per  day,  which  does  not  include  meals.  For  more  information  and/or  registration,  please 
contact  Patty  Bergquist  at  the  MAGDA  office  at  (406)  761-1797. 


HONEST 
HORSES: 

A  PORTRAIT 
OF  THE 
MUSTANG 

IN  NEVADA’S  GREAT  BASIN 
Paula  Morin 

Sponsored  by  Nevada  Arts  Council,  Carson  City,  NV 


HAROLD 
SCHLOTZHAUER: 
THE  OPTIONS 
PORTFOLIO 

Sponsored  by 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  Billings,  MT 

The  University 
of  Montana 
Western  Art 
Gallery/Museum 
Dillon 
Sept.  15  - 
Oct.  15 


2002  MAGDA  Exhibitions  for  Member  Review 


The  following  exhibits  will  be  offered  to 

MAGDA  members  for  booking  at  the  2002 
Annual  Meeting  &  Booking  Conference, 
Sept.  25-27. 

1 .  KEN  BLACKBIRD 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum.  Billings.  MT. 
Sponsor 

2.  PASSION  FRUIT 

Art  Coelho,  Big  Timber.  MT,  Artist, 
Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center, 

Colstrip,  MT,  Sponsor 

3.  FRITZ  SCHOLDER:  LITHOGRAPHS 

North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association, 
Minot,  ND,  Sponsor 

4.  FACT/IDEA  by  Peter  Koch 

Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT, 
Sponsor 

5.  YELLOWSTONE  ENGRAVED:  THE  ART 

OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  JACKSON, 
THOMAS  MORAN  &  OTHERS 
Powell  County  Museum,  Deer  Lodge,  MT, 
Sponsor 

6.  INTIMA  TE  LANDSCAPES  FROM  THE  BIG 

SKY:  Paintings  from  the  Art  Museum  of 

Missoula  Collections 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Sponsor 

7.  MONTANA  S  WHITE  CROSSES 

Nickie  Edwards  Pool,  Lewistown,  MT, 
Artist,  Lewistown  Art  Center,  Sponsor 

8.  KENT  KAPPLINGER:  ECLECTIC  VISION 

North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association, 
Minot,  ND,  Sponsor 

9.  WORKS  UNDER  PRESSURE:  AN  EXHIBI¬ 

TION  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  OF 


PRINTMAKING  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery 
Association.  Minot.  ND.  Sponsor 

10.  THE  ANCHOR  PROJECT,  A  COLLABO¬ 
RATIVE  RESPONSE 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings,  MT, 
Artist,  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Sponsor 

1 1 .  NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 
POTTERY  -  THE  CABLE  YEARS 
North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association. 
Minot,  ND.  Sponsor 

1 2.  JAUNE  QUICK-TO-SEE  SMITH: 
OFFERINGS  FROM  THE  HEART 
North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association. 
Minot,  ND.  Sponsor 

13.  IN  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD:  THE  CORPS 
OF  DISCO  VER  Y  REVISITED 
Mick  McMillan,  Great  Falls,  MT,  Artist, 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  Sponsor 

14.  THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER:  A 
PERSONAL  ALBUM 
Anthony  Cesare,  Missoula,  MT.  Artist, 

The  Emerson/Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman,  Sponsor 

15.  SILHOUETTES:  DONNA  LOOS  AT  70 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT, 
Sponsor 

1 6.  NA TIVE  ELOQUENCE:  JERRY 
IVERSON  AND  JON  LODGE 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT, 
Sponsor 

17.  NELTJE,  FOUR  DAYS:  SELECTED 
MONOTYPES 

Neltje,  Banner,  Wyoming,  Artist, 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT, 
Sponsor 


Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center 
Colstrip  •  Sept.  1  -  Oct.  15 

KUNA  MOLAS:  TEXTILE  ART  OF 
PANAMA’S  KUNA  INDIANS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center  &  Gallery 
Chester  •  Sept.  1  -  Oct.  1 5 


SKETCHBOOK  WATERCOLORS  FROM 
THE  LEWIS  &  CLARK  TRAIL  PROJECT 
Kenneth  A.  Holder 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Livingston  Depot  Center 
Livingston  •  May  15  -  Oct.  1 

STONE  POEMS 
Frances  Foley 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell,  MT 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
Great  Falls  •  August  15  -  Oct.  15 

THE  GOOD  EARTH:  Folk  Art  and 
Artifacts  from  the  Chinese  Countryside 

Sponsored  by  Exhibits  USA,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center 
Anaconda  •  Sept.  15  -  Nov.  1 

2x2x2000 

Sponsored  by  Blackfish  Gallery,  Portland,  OR 

The  University  of  Montana  Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum 
Dillon  •  Sept.  1-  Oct.  15 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2002 


The  Art  Scene 


MSU  celebrates  new  studios  with  gala,  auction 


Rudy  Autio,  an  alumni  of  MSU,  is  among  the  artists  whose 
work  will  be  sold  during  the  Mountain  West  Contemporary 
Art  Auction  on  Oct.  5. 


To  celebrate  1 10  years  of  art  at 
Montana  State  University-Bozeman,  the 
School  of  Art  is  hosting  multiple  events 
Oct.  3-6,  including  lectures,  art 
exhibitions,  and  tours  of  the  new  Senska 
Wilber  Graduate  Art  Studios  and  the 
Haynes  Studios. 

A  former  swine  bam  has  been 
transformed  into  expansive  new  studios 
for  the  School  of  Art’s  graduate  students. 
Former  professor  and  one  of  the  studio’s 
namesakes,  Frances  Senska,  is  both 
pleased  and  amused  at  the  change.  “It’s 
the  sculptors  who  need  the  space,”  she 
says.  “And  I  can’t  help  thinking  that 
since  so  many  of  them  are  working  with 
iron  these  days,  the  swine/pig  iron 
connection  is  appropriate.” 

Festivities  coincide  with  homecoming 
weekend,  and  will  recognize  the 
influence  of  Senska  and  Jessie  Wilber  on  the 
school  during  their  years  as  faculty  members 
from  the  1940s  through  the  70s. 

Activities  culminate  in  the  Mountain 


West  Contemporary  Art  Auction  and  Gala, 
Saturday,  Oct.  5,  at  the  historical  Gallatin 
Gateway  Inn.  The  auction  will  feature  artwork 
from  50  artists  including  such  illustrious  alumni 


as  Peter  Voulkos  and  Rudy  Autio. 
Gennie  DeWeese,  Gary  Bates, 
Akio  Takamori,  members  of  the 
Montana  State  University  art 
faculty,  and  many  other  respected 
artists  from  across  the  nation  are 
also  on  the  auction  roster. 

The  evening’s  festivities  begin 
with  cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres 
at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  the  live 
auction  at  8:30  p.m..  The  evening 
winds  up  with  dancing  to  live 
music  at  10  p.m. 

Artwork  for  the  Mountain  West 
Contemporary  Art  Auction  will  be 
on  display  at  the  Helen  E. 
Copeland  Gallery  on  the  MSU 
campus  Sept.  2-  Oct.  3.  Art  may  be 
previewed  online  and  bidding  can 
be  made  live,  over  the  phone  or 
with  a  proxy  bid  form. 

For  tickets  and  information  on  the 
auction  call  406-994-4502  or  visit  the 
website  at  www.montana.edu/wwwart. 


Sculpture  graces  Missoula's  new  bus  station 


The  City  of  Missoula  dedicated  its  newest 
public  art  project  Aug.  2  at  the  Mountain  Line 
Transfer  Center.  The  Missoula  Public  Art 
Committee  and  the  Missoula  Urban 
Transportation  District  unveiled  “Proper 
Shoppers,”  a  bronze  sculpture  by  noted 
Missoula  artist  and  University  of  Montana  art 
professor  Tom  Rippon. 

Rippon’s  work  was  selected  as  a  result  of  a 
limited  invitational  competition  conducted  by 
the  Mayor’s  Public  Art  Advisory  Committee. 
Prominent  Montana  artists  were  invited  to 
submit  design  proposals  for  a  work  of  art  that 
would  compliment  the  Transfer  Center  site. 

Rippon,  who  has  exhibited  widely  throughout 
the  United  States,  has  received  widespread 
acclaim  for  his  colorful  ceramic  sculptures,  and 
has  twice  been  awarded  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Fellowships. 

“Proper  Shoppers,”  his  first  work  in  bronze, 


is  consistent  with  his  figurative  style  and  depicts 
a  woman  and  a  child  waiting  at  the  station, 
ready  for  a  day  of  shopping.  A  total  of  $27,500 
was  raised  for  this  project  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

The  Missoula  Public  Art  Committee  has 
coordinated  the  creation  and  installation  of 
seven  art  projects.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  assisted  and  advised  such  organizations  as 
First  Night-Missoula,  the  Missoula  public 
school  districts,  the  Brunswick  Contemporary 
Art  Center,  Very  Special  Arts  Montana  and  the 
Missoula  Viet  Nam  Veterans  Association  in 
their  efforts  to  install  public  art  pieces  in  the 
community.  The  committee  also  works  with 
private  individuals  and  entities  to  encourage  art 
projects  and  has  sponsored  forums  dealing  with 
art  in  public  places. 

For  further  information,  contact  committee 
chair  Joan  Jonkel  at  728-1835. 


“Proper  Shoppers”  by  Tom  Rippon 


Artist  Kirk  Eastman’s  “Something’s  Really  Fishy”  has  joined  the  school  of 
artist-adorned  fish  that  are  swimming  around  in  Lewistown  this  summer. 


"Something's  Fishy"  is  afloat  in  Lewistown 


Fish  of  all  shades  and  stripes  -  pike,  bass, 
walleyes,  trout,  catfish  and  even  a  shark  - 
were  swimming  around  in  Lewistown  this 
summer. 

“Something’s  Fishy,”  organized  by  the 
Lewistown  Art  Center,  debuted  during  a 
downtown  art  walk  on  June  22.  The  event 
culminates  Oct.  12  in  an  auction,  which  will 
raise  funds  for  the  art  center  and  Lewistown 
Trails  Project. 

Twenty-eight  local  artists  have  left  their 


mark  on  the  eccentric  school  of  fish.  Kirk 
Eastman’s  shark  is  wearing  a  suit,  tie  and 
dolphin  tie-tack,  with  a  little  attache  case 
promising  “free  advice”;  Holly  Jensen  created  a 
mixed-media  version  of  a  “fish-a-lope”;  and 
Linda  Tullis  covered  her  “Garden  Variety  Trout” 
with  iris  and  lilies.  Kyle  Warner  used  iridescent 
pink  chiffon,  sequins  and  other  gaudy  fabric  to 
adorn  her  Liberace  fish;  and  Nichie  Edwards- 
Pool’s  “Glass  Bass”  wears  40-year-old  glass  tiles 
that  belonged  to  the  artist's  grandmother. 


The  profusion  of  fish  is  one  of  four 
animal-oriented  fundraisers  stampeding 
the  state  this  summer.  A  herd  of  wildly 
painted  horses  have  been  roaming  the 
streets  of  Billings  in  the  public  art  project 
titled  “The  Horse,  of  course!”  Likewise, 
artfully  festooned  bruins  have  taken  up 
residence  on  Last  Chance  Gulch  in  Helena 
for  “The  Last  Chance  Bear  Encounters” 
and  in  Flathead  Valley  communities  for 
‘The  Great  Bear  Affair.” 
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Online 

resources 

help 

museums 

Museum 
workers  will  find 
a  number  of 
valuable  re¬ 
sources  on  the 
internet,  includ¬ 
ing; 

•  www.global 
museum.org 

Check  out 
museum- 
education 
courses  through¬ 
out  the  world, 
post  resumes  (for 
a  fee),  check  job 
listings,  and 
much  more. 

•  www.ncph. 
org/home.html 
Hook  up  to  a 
variety  of 
museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  includ¬ 
ing  employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2002 
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Coalition 
to  promote 
Helena’s 
arts  scene 

Several 

Helena  civic  and 
arts  groups  have 
recently  teamed 
up  to  form  a 
cultural  coalition 
called 

ATTRACT.  The 
group  hopes  to 
promote  the 
Capital  City  as  a 
cultural  center  by 
emphasizing  its 
many  summer 
offerings. 

The 

organization  is 
made  up  of  the 
Myrna  Loy 
Center,  the 
Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation, 
the  Downtown 
Helena  Business 
Improvement 
District,  The 
Artists  Group, 
Grandstreet 
Theatre,  Carroll 
College,  the 
Helena 
Symphony, 
Toadstone 
Theatre,  the 
Helena  Civic 
Center,  Montana 
Historical 
Society,  and  the 
Jazz  Jubilee. 

Throughout 
the  summer, 
these  groups 
offer  music 
festivals,  theatre, 
weekly  concert 
series,  lectures, 
and  art  exhibits. 

The  coalition 
is  linked  to 
“Echoes  of 
Discovery,”  a 
Lewis  and  Clark 
commemoration 
project 

coordinated  by 
the  Myrna  Loy 
Center.  For  more 
information,  call 
the  Myrna  Loy's 
executive 
director  Ed 
Noonan  at 
406-443-0287. 


Fort  Benton  launches  cultural 
corridor  tourism  workshop 


The  community  of  Fort  Benton  has 
garnered  one  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
Professional  Development  Workshop  grants. 

The  River  and  Plains  Society  received  the 
grant  on  behalf  of  communities  throughout 
North  Central  Montana  that  are  aggressively 
working  on  stimulating  economic 
development  through  cultural  heritage 
tourism  corridors.  The  workshop  is 
scheduled  for  Oct.  9-10  in  Fort  Benton. 

The  two-day  workshop  will  serve  as  a 
springboard  to  plan  how  the  corridor,  or  a 
system  of  corridors,  can  develop  in  a 
network  throughout  North  Central  Montana. 
The  goal  is  to  increase  the  “critical  mass” 
for  marketing  the  region  as  a  great  place  to 
experience  the  people,  places,  and  products 
that  this  area  has  to  offer. 

Groups  in  Cut  Bank,  Havre,  Great  Falls 
and  rural  Cascade  County,  Virgelle,  and  Big 
Sandy  have  started  spreading  the  word  to  the 
arts,  cultural,  and  heritage  communities,  as 
well  as  the  hospitality  industry,  about  the 
opportunities  to  network  and  be  part  of  this 
corridor  development.  Other  partners, 
including  Travel  Montana  and  the  Montana 
Partners  Foundation,  are  providing  funds 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  workshop. 

Featured  speaker  is  Becky  Anderson, 
executive  director  of  Handmade  in  America, 
which  is  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  examples 
of  community  and  economic  development 
through  a  system  of  “trails”  that  celebrates 
the  artistic  quality  and  value  of  handmade 
objects.  This  will  be  Anderson’s  third  trip  to 
Montana;  each  time  she  emphasizes  the 
message  of  “working  with  the  assets  you 
have  available  in  your  area”  to  create  new 
economies,  built  upon  the  knowledge  and 
artistic  skills  of  the  people  already  in  that 
community. 

Anderson  is  a  nationally  acclaimed  expert 
in  developing  rural  economies  through  the 
process  of  partnering  people  together  along 
“trails”  in  order  to  maximize  critical  mass 
for  the  entire  area’s  artistic  creations,  special 
events,  unique  cultural  experiences  for 
weekend  getaways,  and  sales  venues  that 
satisfy  both  buyer  and  seller.  Her  expertise 
is  in  small-town,  rural  development,  and  she 
relates  to  the  issues  and  opportunities  in 
Montana.  Her  message  of  confidence  in 
revitalizing  rural  America  resonates  with 
Montanans  who  cherish  their  home  state, 
way  of  life,  and  the  prospects  of  a  vibrant 
future  here. 


Keynote  speaker 
Becky  Anderson 
emphasizes  "working 
with  the  assets  you 
have  available  in 
your  area"  to  create 
new  economies, 
built  upon  the 
knowledge  and 
artistic  skills  of  the 
people  already  in 
that  community. 


At  the  workshop,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  artists  and  artisans  to  share 
their  talents  and  their  wares  in  an  exhibit  area 
that  provides  an  opportunity  for  cross¬ 
marketing  Montana  artwork  and  products  to 
people  from  other  areas  of  the  state.  A 
special  $35  fee  for  artisans  is  available  in 
order  to  encourage  their  participation. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  an  exhibitor 
should  contact  Sharalee  Smith  at 
406-622-5133.  Space  is  limited,  so  call 
immediately. 

Although  the  workshop  will  focus  on 
developing  a  “cultural  corridor”  in  North 
Central  Montana,  anyone  interested  in 
cultural  tourism,  economic  development, 
marketing  the  arts,  and/or  collaborative 
community  development  involving  the  arts, 
culture,  and  heritage  is  welcome.  The  price 
of  the  workshop  is  $60.  An  additional, 
separately  priced,  pre-workshop  canoe  trip  is 
planned,  depending  upon  weather  and  water 
conditions. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sharalee 
Smith  of  the  River  and  Plains  Society,  at 
406-622-5133,  or  Vicki  Munson,  Montana 
Partners  Foundation,  at  406-887-2126. 


Cultural  collaboration  underway 
for  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 
2003-2006  commemorates  the  three-year 
journey  of  these  explorers  and  the  cultures 
they  encountered.  The  trail  is  more  than  4,000 
miles  long  and  passes  through  10  states, 
encompassing  the  largest  rural  and 
underserved  region  in  the  lower  48  states. 

Tourism  studies  for  the  bicentennial  are 
projecting  that  15-25  million  people  will 
travel  some  or  the  entire  length  of  the  trail 
during  the  commemoration.  This  opportunity 
has  brought  together  23  federal  agencies, 
more  than  35  tribal  nations,  and  scores  of 
state  agencies  and  trail  groups. 

Telling  the  story  about  the  cultural  changes 
that  came  after  Lewis  and  Clark  became  the 
focus  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 
Cultural  Development  Initiative  supported  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA) 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
(NASAA). 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Cultural 
Development  Initiative  outlines  cultural 
programming  for  the  bicentennial  and  a 
legacy  of  broad-based  coalitions  to  support 
rural  and  underserved  cultural  and  economic 
development. 


Last  October,  NASAA  convened  represen¬ 
tatives  from  tourism,  public  lands,  trail 
groups,  cultural  agencies,  bicentennial 
organizations  and  tribal  nations  to  determine 
what  they  had  in  common  other  than  the 
bicentennial.  They  agreed  that  culture  cuts 
across  all  boundaries,  and  over  the  next  few 
months  outlined  a  vision,  a  set  of  principles 
and  suggested  calls  to  action  for  the  major 
partners  in  the  event. 

At  the  seventh  annual  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial  planning  meeting  in  April, 
NASAA  presented  the  results,  articulated  in 
the  “ArtsPlan.”  The  document  is  a  tool  for  the 
cultural  community  —  arts,  humanities  and 
heritage  -  and  the  bicentennial  partners  to 
|  describe  their  efforts  with  one  message.  It 
lists  a  set  of  principles  and  invites  public  and 
private-sector  partners  to  participate  in 
creating  sustainable  cultural  activities. 

Most  importantly,  the  “ArtsPlan”  is 
J  designed  to  remain  relevant  beyond  the 
bicentennial  and  serve  as  a  potential  frame¬ 
work  for  fostering  sustainable  cultural 
tourism. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.nasaa- 
arts.org/artworks/lewis_clark.shtml. 


On  the  Trail 


Annual  Lewis  and 
Clark  conference 
scheduled 

The  Montana  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Commission  has  scheduled  the  fourth 
annual  Bicentennial  Conference  for  Oct.  3- 
4  at  the  GranTree  Inn  in  Bozeman.  For 
details,  watch  the  website  at 
www.montanalewisandclark.org;  or  call  or 
e-mail  Gail  Grockbank  at  406-442-4141  or 
gailb@mt.net. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  better  communi¬ 
cations  along  the  trail  in  Montana, 
monthly  meeting  notes  from  regional 
commissions  are  now  posted  on  the 
commission’s  website  at: 
www.montanalewisandclark.org/groups/ 
allgroups.htm.  The  Suggested  Reading 
List  has  also  been  updated  with  references 
to  additional  articles  and  publications. 

To  receive  periodic  “List  Serve  Up¬ 
dates”  from  the  commission,  register  on¬ 
line  at:  www.more-information.org/york/ 
register.asp. 

The  commission  has  moved  to  515  N. 
Sanders,  Suites  3B  &  3C.  Its  mailing 
address  remains  P.O.  Box  201203,  Helena, 
MT  59620-1203  and  its  telephone  number, 
406-443-2109,  is  unchanged. 

Website  gets 
frequent  updates 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  information  on  the  internet 
originates  in  Missoula.  Joe  Mussulman,  a 
former  University  of  Montana  professor, 
has  teamed  up  with  historians  and 
designers  to  create  the  “Discovering 
Lewis  and  Clark”  website  at  www.lewis- 
clark.org. 

The  site  now  features  more  than  1 ,200 
pages  of  material,  and  averages  27,000 
hits  a  day.  According  to  Mussulman, 
historians  have  described  the  site  as  “the 
best  source  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
information  on  the  internet.” 

New  in  July  was  a  Native  American 
perspective  of  the  expedition,  related  by 
Otis  Halfmoon  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe. 

The  story,  titled  “Clark's  Nez  Perce  Son: 

A  Tsoopnitpalu  Legend,”  describes  the 
tribe’s  first  impressions  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery. 

Halfmoon  also  says  that  William  Clark 
and  his  slave,  York,  fathered  children 
among  the  Nez  Perce.  He  traces  the  life 
of  Clark’s  son,  who  lived  with  the  tribe 
until  his  eventual  death  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Oklahoma  around  1880. 

Bicentennial  to 
look  at  U.S.-Indian 
relationships 

The  2003-2006  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  is  one  of  the  biggest  cultural 
extravaganzas  in  U.S.  history,  stretching 
from  Thomas  Jefferson’s  home  in  Virginia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

“National  Heritage  Signature  Events” 
will  recreate  the  journey  and.  along  the 
way.  reexamine  the  country's  relationship 
with  American  Indians.  The  expedition’s 
first  encounter  with  native  peoples  will  be 
restaged  in  Council  Bluffs,  NB.  and  there 
will  be  a  “day  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  and  the  Euro- American 
culture,”  in  Great  Falls. 

The  contributions  of  Sacagawea,  the 
only  woman  who  was  part  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  will  be  celebrated  with  tribal  oral 
histories  in  New  Town,  ND. 

There’s  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
bicentennial’s  website, 
www.lewisand clark200.org. 
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Legal  issues  in  theory  and  in  actuality 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2002 

A  recent  caller,  and  reader  of  these  articles, 
asked  where  I  get  the  examples  and  fact 
situations  that  I  discuss  in  these  columns.  Nearly 
all  of  them  come  from  questions  and  problems 
that  have  been  presented  to  me  in  my  law 
practice.  The  solutions  I  suggest  are  based  on 
real-life  considerations  and  economic  practical¬ 
ity  as  much  as  possible  as  opposed  to  abstract 
considerations. 

Often,  one  has  the  choice  between  a  real-life 
answer  to  a  problem  and  a.  law-school  or 
theoretical  answer;  and  often  the  difference  is  in 
cost.  Cost  can  be  actual  dollars  to  be  expended 
or  time  lost  from  work  or  stress. 

In  theory,  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  wrong 
and  lawyers  are  taught  this  in  law  school,  but 
how  much  does  that  remedy  cost?  And  how 
long  will  it  take  to  achieve  the  remedy  even  if  it 
is  cost  effective?  These  are  two  of  the  many 
considerations  that  must  go  into  an  analysis  of 
what  to  do  to  correct  a  perceived  wrong,  and  to 
analyze  the  economic  cost  of  action  or  inaction. 
Also,  do  not  underestimate  the  effect  of  worry 
and  stress  in  dealing  with  a  legal  problem. 

I  try  to  offer  usable  answers  and  solutions  to 
questions. 

Another  recent  caller  questioned  my  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  payment  of  royalties.  I  had 
suggested  in  an  article  in  ART  OF  THE  WEST, 
regarding  a  publishing  project,  that  the  artist 
should  get  as  much  up-front  payment  as 
possible  and  worry  less  about  eventual  royalties 
-  the  bird-in-hand  argument.  1  stand  by  that. 

In  theory,  the  royalty  payments  would  be 
advantageous  if  the  publisher  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  had  a  strong  marketing  program,  reliable 
accounting  and  remained  interested  in  that 
particular  artist’s  work.  These  conditions  are  not 
always  met,  so  in  reality,  and  in  most  cases,  the 
artist  should  take  as  much  in  advance  as  is 
possible. 

This  initial  payment  can  be  called  an  advance 
against  royalties,  a  signing  fee,  or  something 
else  creative  as  long  as  it  is  an  up  front  lump 
sum  payment.  The  royalty  payment  should  be 
high  enough  to  generate  long  term  income  to 
offset  the  advantage  of  having  the  up-front  cash 
to  pay  bills  or  invest. 

Excepting  unique  circumstances,  this  is 
probably  the  advice  you  would  receive  if  you 
came  to  my  office.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
most  terms  of  a  contract  are  nearly  always 
negotiable,  but  they  must  be  negotiated  before 
the  contract  is  signed. 


Do  not  be  hesitant  to  negotiate.  The  first 
contract  or  agreement  submitted  is  nearly 
always  just  a  proposal  and  the  artist,  just  as  the 
publisher,  is  entitled  to  try  to  work  out  the  best 
deal.  Most  publishers  expect  some  give  and  take 
J  in  the  process  -  that  is  why  it  is  called  negotiat- 
j  ing  a  contract.  An  agreement  is  not  a  good  deal 
|  unless  everyone  benefits. 

I  would  also,  encourage  the  artist,  if  his  work 
j  is  going  to  be  used  on  retail  products,  to  include 
|  in  his  payment  some  of  the  products,  for 
I  example,  copies  of  calenders,  posters,  tee  shirts, 
mugs  and  so  forth. 

The  bulk  of  the  legal  problems  I  hear  about 
are  disagreements  between  artists  and  their 
agents  and  artists  and  want-to-be  or  wishful- 
thinking  publishers.  If  you  wish  to  enter  into  a 
publishing  agreement,  do  so  with  care.  1  most 
|  strongly  recommend  that  you  satisfy  yourself 
that  the  potential  publisher  is  in  fact  an  art 
|  publisher  with  experience  (in 

publishing, distribution,  marketing  and  account¬ 
ing)  and  not  a  bored  doctor,  lawyer,  truck 
salesman,  sporting-goods  distributor  or  third 
cousin,  between  jobs.  Yes,  I  have  seen  all  of 
these  scenarios  and  they  have  all  been  disastrous 
for  all  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  offered  a  publishing  opportunity 
by  an  established  publishing  company,  defer  to 
its  judgment  as  to  what  is  marketable.  The 
object  is  to  make  a  living  out  of  your  artwork, 
i.e.,  make  money.  Many  artists  are  making  good 
incomes  from  not  only  their  original  art  work, 
but  also  from  licensing  the  images  for  calenders, 
mugs,  book  and  magazine  covers,  packaging 
materials  such  as  sporting  goods  boxes,  decora¬ 
tor  plates,  greeting  cards,  tee  shirts  and  what¬ 
ever  else  enterprising  designers  can  devise. 

I  realize  that  this  next  comment  might  sound 
simplistic  if  not  patronizing,  but  keep  up  with 
where  you  send  your  unsold  art  work  and 
unsolicited  images.  Make  sure  that  they  display 
your  copyright  notice.  I  have,  in  fact,  heard 
from  some  artists  (note  plural)  who  simply  do 
not  remember  where  they  have  shipped  their 
work. 

There  are  situations  where  galleries  have  sold 
work  and  have  lost  contact  with  the  artist.  In  one 
case,  the  gallery  is  still  holding  the  artist’s 
proceeds  after  four  years  with  no  contact,  and 
after  diligent  effort  by  the  gallery  to  find  the 
artist. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  the  Scottsdale  area,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  or  artists  and 
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|  visiting  many  outstanding  galleries.  It  was 
of  some  surprise  to  find  that  some  artists, 
professionals  represented  by  galleries,  still 
do  not  realize  that  they  automatically  retain 
the  copyright  to  their  work  when  it  sells. 

The  copyright  is  not  sold  with  the  artwork, 
although  it  can  be  subject  to  a  separate  sales 
transaction.  Anytime  an  artist  completes  a 
work  of  art.  he  automatically  has  a  copyright 
on  it. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  is  with  copyright 
registration.  Although  the  artist  is  not 
required  to  register  a  copyright  with  the 
Copyright  Office,  there  are  greater  legal 
protections  if  registration  is  completed. 

Another  point  of  concern  relates  to 
representations  by  a  seller  to  a  buyer  that  a 
certain  piece  of  art  work  is  of  investment 
quality  or  should  be  bought  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  While  on  my  gallery  visits,  this 
representation  was  presented  to  me  by  a 
salesman  in  one  gallery  and  I  overhead  a 
similar  pitch  made  by  a  salesman  in  another 
gallery. 

While  some  sales  talk  and  puffing  is 
okay,  suggesting  something  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  is  not,  and  may  subject  the  gallery,  or 
artist  if  he  does  it,  to  some  liability  for 
misrepresentation  or  fraud,  so  be  careful 
what  you  say  in  your  enthusiasm  to  com¬ 
plete  a  sale.  There  is  a  legal  distinction 
between  what  you  say  as  opinion  and  what 
you  say  as  fact  when  making  a  sale. 


MAC  Executive  Director  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh,  Troy  Fine  Arts  Council 
member  Sherry  Lersback,  Rep. 
Eileen  Carney  and  MAC  and  Troy 
Fine  Arts  Council  member  Jennifer 
Seifert  enjoy  the  opening  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Smithsonian  Artrain, 
which  visited  Troy  in  May.  The 
Troy  Fine  Arts  Council  sponsored 
the  event,  which  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  people  and  elicited 
substantial  support  from  local 
individuals  and  businesses.  For 
information  on  how  small  commu¬ 
nities  can  undertake  hosting  such 
major  events,  please  contact  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  at 
mac@state.mt.us. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  over¬ 
view  of  such 
topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations  they 
can  join  to  qualify 
for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

The  website  is 
the  result  of  a 
recommendation 
made  in  1 994  by 
a  national 
working  group 
convened  by  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
to  address  the 
health-care  crisis 
in  the  arts. 
Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
-coverage,  which 
is  about  twice  the 
national  average. 

This  site  will 
make  it  easier  for 
arts  profession¬ 
als  and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare 
coverage.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 
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Photos 
sought  of 
scenic 
byways 

The  Travel 
Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America 
(TIA)  and  the 
Federal  Highway 
Administration’s 
(FHWA)  National 
Scenic  Byways 
Program  are 
collaborating  on 
a  new  marketing 
campaign,  "See 
America’s 
Byways.” 

The  campaign 
invites  artists 
around  the 
country  to  submit 
photographs  of 
each  of  the  95 
roads  that  make 
up  the  America’s 
Byways  collec¬ 
tion  -  including 
Montana’s 
dramatic 
Beartooth 
Highway. 

Images  from 
this  program  will 
be  selected  and 
exhibited 
throughout  the 
United  States, 
and  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

A  national 
panel  of  artists 
and  representa¬ 
tives  of  state  arts 
agencies, 
tourism  and 
scenic  byways 
groups  will  select 
final  images  for 
the  exhibit  and 
marketing 
campaign. 

To  participate, 
photographers 
are  invited  to 
submit  photos  of 
the  Beartooth 
Highway  (a  list  of 
other  scenic 
byways  can  be 
found  at 

www.byways.org) 
by  Sept.  12. 

Contact  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council  at 
406-444-6430 
for  a  registra¬ 
tion  form. 
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steps  to  building  your  board 


By  Ottie  Lockey 

Snapshot  of  an  Ideal  Board  ...  I  see  a  group 
of  about  12  happy,  energized,  committed  people 
smiling  around  a  table.  My  image  includes  men 
and  women  who  are  wise,  generous,  and  willing 
to  work  long  hours  for  a  chorus  (or  other  arts 
organization)  they  love  passionately.  They  also 
understand  and  respect  boundaries  and  know 
when  to  end  meetings.  These  people  raise 
money,  act  as  guardians  for  their  chorus’s 
mission,  and  have  a  shared  direction  for  the 
future. 

Snapshop  of  an  Emerging  Board  ...  I  see  a 
group  of  about  five  worried  people  nervously 
looking  around  the  table.  They  fear  that  their 
numbers  are  too  small  to  do  the  necessary  work, 
and  they  worry  about  the  financial  solvency  of 
their  fragile  organization.  Perhaps  two  members 
of  the  board  really  do  all  the  work,  and  are  also 
responsible  for  most  of  the  donations.  These 
people  are  proud  of  their  chorus’s  artistic 
success  and  volunteer  their  time  willingly,  but 
are  concerned  about  finding  new  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  building  financial  security.  The  needs 
of  the  organization  seem  enormous.  These  folks 
are  not  having  fun! 

The  question  is  how  do  we  move  from  the 
emerging  board  to  the  ideal  board. 

Board  work  varies  greatly  depending  on  how 
big  the  organization  is,  how 
extensive  its  activities  are,  and 
how  big  the  staff  is.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  paid  profes¬ 
sional  staff,  adding  to  the 
board’s  burden.  But  no  matter 
where  you  are  on  the  continuum, 
there  are  always  strategies  that 
are  useful  in  strengthening  and 
building  your  board. 

1  .  Defining  the 
Nominating  Process 

It  is  often  said  that  the  nominating  committee 
is  the  most  important  committee  of  the  board. 
Even  if  the  board  is  very  small,  a  nominating 
procedure  is  recommended. 

Ideal  boards  have  nominating  committees  and 
a  clear  process  for  recruiting  new  members. 
Nonprofit  boards  are  constantly  searching  for 
new  blood  and  making  sure  that  there  are 
prospects  to  replace  members  who  leave  due  to 
family  responsibilities  or  for  any  number  of 
reasons. 

A  certain  amount  of  coming  and  going  on  the 
board  is  healthy.  Anticipate  that  change  by 
always  being  on  the  lookout  for  new  prospects. 
These  are  steps  in  the  nominating  process  that 
work  well  for  many  arts  organizations. 

1 .  Identify  a  candidate  and  invite  him/her  to  a 
concert  (or  arts  event). 

2.  Introduce  other  board  members(s)  at  the 
event  and  get  acquainted  socially. 

3.  Describe  the  commitment  needed  (time, 
money,  and/or  skills)  in  a  one-on-one  meeting. 

4.  Report  back  to  the  board,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  full  board,  invite  the  candidate 
to  a  board  meeting. 

5.  Following  the  board  meeting,  discuss  the 
candidate’s  “fit.”  If  all  are  in  favor,  formally 
invite  the  candidate  to  join. 

2  •  Finding  Good  Board  Members 

Everyone  agrees  that  you  need  more  good 
people  to  serve  on  your  board,  but  you  don't 
know  where  to  look.  The  obvious  candidates 
(concerned,  willing  to  contribute,  passionate) 
are  volunteering  elsewhere.  Here  are  a  few  ideas 
about  where  to  find  them. 

The  best  source  of  new  board  members  is 
through  personal  contacts  made  by  your  current 
board  members.  There  are  treasures  in  those 
lists,  but  they  need  to  be  identified  through 
conversations  with  each  board  member.  It’s  a 
worthwhile  investment  of  time. 

Another  source  is  to  read  other  arts 
organization’s  programs  and  find  out  who  gives 
money  to  them.  People  who  enjoy  the  arts  tend 


to  cluster  around  several  groups  (they  go  to  art 
galleries,  plays,  and  opera  as  well  as  concert 
performances).  Good  board  members  often 
serve  on  more  than  one  board. 

Do  you  capture  all  the  names  of  people  who 
attend  your  concerts?  Make  sure  that  you  get  all 
the  names  and  addresses  at  the 
point  of  sale.  If  all  else  fails, 
collect  business  cards  in  a  box  at 
your  next  concert  by  raffling  a  CD 
or  dinner  for  two  at  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  restaurant.  Get  the  board  to 
review  these  names  and  look  for 
attendees  who  have  the  ability  to 
help  you  fill  a  need  for  your 
organization.  Attending  an  arts 
event  is  a  great  first  step  and  these 
folks  have  done  that. 

The  nominating  committee  then 
selects  10  or  20  possible  candi¬ 
dates  (based  on  clues  to  the 
individual’s  potential  to  contrib¬ 
ute)  and  sets  up  one-on-one 
meetings.  At  a  first  meeting,  find 
out  how  long  the  individual  has  been  coming  to 
concerts  and  other  events,  and  whether  an 
interest  to  assist  the  organization  exists.  Explain 
that  there  is  a  need  for  volunteers  in  various 
ways,  but  don’t  cut  to  the  chase  in  the  first 
contact. 

Be  sure  to  report 
back  to  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee.  You 
will  soon  know 
whether  there  is  any 
interest  in  getting 
more  involved,  and 
then  the  relationship 
can  be  nurtured. 
Board  members 
aren’t  bom  in  a  day. 

3  •  Recognizing  the  Right  Fit 

Boards  are  like  a  small  family  constellation 
and  they  quickly  establish  a  group  identity: 
casual/formal;  playful/all  business;  visionary/ 
pragmatic;  dress  in  three-piece  suits  or  khaki 
and  sandals.  You  will  quickly  recognize  your 
board’s  style  even  though  it  may  not  be  articu¬ 
lated  in  such  terms.  This  is  why  the  invitation  to 
sit  in  at  a  board  meeting  is  so  important  (every¬ 
one  should  feel  comfortable). 

If  the  candidate  is  uncertain,  don’t  push  too 
hard  (it  may  not  be  the  right  fit  or  the  right 
timing).  Someone  very  talented  and  generous 
may  come  along  whose  presence  would 
significantly  change  the  nature  of  your  board. 
Weigh  that  decision  very  carefully  (a  “maver¬ 
ick”  can  completely  stall  a  board’s  operation). 

4.  Assessing  Fundraising  Power 

Everyone  is  always  interested  in  finding 
board  members  who  have  access  to  money. 
Board  members  need  to  be  personally  generous 
and  willing  to  ask  others  to  join  them.  I  urge 
you  to  make  sure  that  all  prospective  board 


A  certain  amount  of 
coming  and  going  on  the 
board  is  healthy. 
Anticipate  that  change  by 
always  being  on  the 
lookout  for  new  prospects. 


members  know  upfront  that  there  is  an 
expectation  of  an  annual  contribution  (and 
approximately  at  what  level). 

Some  board  members  will  have  interest  in 
special  events;  others  will  know  members  of 
foundation  boards  or  will  have  access  to 
donated 
services,  such 
as  printing, 
advertising, 
design,  or 
website  design 
and  mainte¬ 
nance.  All  of 
these  contribu¬ 
tions  work 
towards  the 
same  goal.  In 
short,  good 
fundraising 
boards  are 
simply  well 
functioning 
boards,  in  every 
regard. 


Even  a  small  board  is 
wise  to  establish  two 
committees:  nominating 
(detailed  above)  and 
finance.  Financial 
responsibility  is  usually 
best  handled  by  an 
accountant  (who  often 
serves  as  treasurer),  with 
other  members  sitting  on 
the  committee. 


tips  for  better  board  meetings 


Schedule  regular  meetings  but  keep  board 
meeting  to  two  hours.  After  two  hours 
people  run  out  of  energy  and  tend  to  run  in 
circles.  With  minutes  circulated  in  advance 
and  an  agenda  to  keep  everyone  on  track,  a 
good  chair  can  run  effective  meetings  in 
under  this  time  allotment. 

Plan  a  yearly  retreat  with  a  facilitator.  If  at 
all  possible,  a  planning  session  or  retreat  by 
any  other  name  is  a  great  way  to  bond  with 
other  board  members.  And  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  professional  facilitator,  this  can  be 
an  effective  way  to  launch  long-range 
planning. 


Give  people  credit  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Don’t  forget  to  thank  the  volun¬ 
teers  who  donate  their  time,  professional 
skills,  and  money.  Credit  individuals  and 
recognize  them  publicly  in  various  ways. 

Keep  the  atmosphere  of  board  meet¬ 
ings  cordial,  open,  and  businesslike.  Take 
time  to  dispuss  recent  events  hosted  by 
the  organization  -  concerts,  plays,  art 
exhibits. 

And  last  but  not  least,  give  board 
members  a  chance  to  interact  with  the 
organization’s  director  at  board  meetings. 


5  •  Forming  the  Essential 
Committees 

Even  a  small  board  is  wise  to  establish 
two  committees:  nominating  (detailed 
above)  and  finance.  Financial  responsibility 
is  usually  best  handled  by  an  accountant 
(who  often  serves  as  treasurer),  with  other 
members  sitting  on  the  committee. 

When  there  is  a  staff,  they  may  sit  on 
committees  and  even  serve  ex  officio  on  the 
board.  Very  useful  conversations  take  place 
in  these  two  committee  meetings,  but  only 
summaries  should  be  shared  with  the  full 
board. 

Other  committees  may  be  needed  eventu¬ 
ally,  including  fundraising,  marketing, 
planning,  and  executive.  But  for  emerging 
boards,  concentrate  on  building  the  nominat¬ 
ing  and  finance  committees. 

Taking  part  in  a  chorus’s  board  activities 
can  be  almost  as  rewarding  as  singing.  My 
final  recommendation  is  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
three  things  from  this  article  and  try  to  put 
them  into  action  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Good  luck,  have  fun,  and  tell  your  friends 
about  the  good  work  your  chorus  is  doing  - 
they  may  be  your  next  donors! 

-  Reprinted  from 
The  Voice  of  Chorus  America 
Volume  25,  Number  3,  Spring  2002 


Ottie  Lockey,  is  a  performing  arts  consultant 
based  in  Toronto.  She  specializes  in  interna¬ 
tional  touring  and  organizational  development 
and  currently  serves  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions:  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
Konzert  Direktion  Hans  Ulrich  Schmid,  The 
Netherlands  Bach  Society,  The  New  York 
Collegium,  Shaw  Festival,  Tafelmusik,  and  The 
Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  lockeyo@ica.net. 
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Arts  Board  Members: 

Benefits  and  responsibilities  abound 


Life  in  the  arts  field  -  the  artistic  passion  and 
product  can  rejuvenate  the  soul.  Yet  the 
responsibilities  of  being  on  the  board  of 
directors  can  seem  daunting  to  even  the 
staunchest  arts  patron.  This  can  make  recruiting 
new  board  members  quite  challenging. 

Many  arts  organizations,  though,  have  found 
that  presenting  both  the  benefits  and 
responsibilities  of  being  on  the  board  can  give 
members  a  solid  perspective.  These  expectations 
should  be  set,  as  with  any  recruitment  process, 
before  someone  agrees  to  join  the  board.  This 
will  lead  to  a  more  invigorated  and  engaged 
board,  which  has  a  clear  picture  of  what  is 
ahead. 

This  standard  template  can  be  modified  and 
used  to  both  engage  new  board 
members  and  to  help  the 
existing  board  understand  its 
roles  and  responsibilities.  This 
can  be  accomplished  while 
helping  each  member 
recognize  that  personal  and 
professional  benefits  also  are  a 
part  of  life  on  an  arts 
organization’s  board  of 
directors. 

These  documents  can  be  a  wonderful  addition 
to  any  Board  Handbook  to  complement  the 
contact  information,  bylaws,  brochures, 
schedules,  financials  and  other  information  that 
organizations  distribute  annually  to  new  and 
existing  board  members.  Education  about  an 
organization's  mission,  vision  and  goals  is  the 
first  step  to  success. 

If  these  guidelines  are  used  as  a  policy 
document,  they  should  be  first  presented  to  the 
board  for  review,  discussion  and  finally 
approval  by  the  entire  board.  Full  buy-in  to  its 
content  is  extremely  important  to  its 
implementation.  Modification  is  recommended 
to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  visual, 
performing,  or  arts  education  organizations. 

The  'Anywhere'  Arts 
Organization:  An  outline  of 
each  board  member's  benefits 
&  responsibilities 

General  Benefits 

•  Achieving  recognition  through  the 
organization’s  contribution  to  the  arts  in  the 
community  and  the  region; 

•  Learning  what  goes  on  behind-the-scenes  in 
the  making  of  a  prominent  professional  arts 
organization; 

•  Meeting  local,  national,  and  internationally 
acclaimed  artists  [singers,  musicians,  actors, 
directors,  choreographers,  artists,  etc.]  in  a 
variety  of  settings,  including  private  dinners, 
receptions,  and  special  events; 

•  Attending  performances  and  galas, 
educational,  outreach  and  other  organizational 
activities;  and 

•  Gaining  valuable  business  and  social  contacts 
with  other  board  members,  corporations, 
community  leaders,  and  the  people  of  the 
community  and  vicinity. 

General  Responsibilities 

•  Determine  the  broad  policy  and  governance 
issues  relating  to  the  arts  organization  and  its 
role  in  the  community; 

•  Support  effective  organizational  planning 
and  assist  in  providing  resources  to  implement 
plans; 

•  Maintain  fiscal  responsibility  for  the 
organization  and  its  legal  obligations  through 
prudent  decisions;  and 

•  Lead  the  fundraising  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
organization,  participate  in  financial 
development  by  making  a  contribution  on  an 
annual  basis,  help  to  support  annual  events,  and 


give  to  special  funds  when  necessary  according 
■  to  the  board’s  Policy  on  Financial  Contributions. 

General  Functions 

•  Act  as  ambassadors  for  the  organization  by 
presenting  its  needs  to  corporate,  foundation,  and 
political  officials  and  individuals  in  order  to 
assist  in  obtaining  support; 

•  Engage  a  qualified  artistic  director  to  develop 
j  and  implement  artistic  vision; 

•  Engage  a  qualified  executive  director  to 
manage  the  operational  and  business  activities; 

•  Assess  the  performance  of  the  executive 
director  and  artistic  director,  provide  candid, 

|  open,  and  honest  feedback,  and  support  the 
efforts  of  the  staff  as  a  whole; 


•  Assess  the  role  of  the  board,  support  other 
board  members  in  their  efforts,  and  maintain 
confidentiality  regarding  the  organization’s 
internal  affairs; 

•  Review  and  approve  budgets,  regularly 
monitor  the  fiscal  position,  and  approve  policies 
relating  to  the  governance  of  the  organization; 

•  Engage  in  the  strategic  planning  process 
regularly  to  continue  focusing  on  the  vision, 
mission,  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization 
in  the  short-  and  long-term;  and 

•  Protect  the  future  growth  and  stability  of  the 
organization. 

Specific  Functions 

•  Contribute  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 

I  organization  according  to  the  board's  policy  on 
(  financial  contributions; 

•  Personally  attend  and 
introduce  others  to  the 
organization  and  its  events; 

•  Attend  board  meetings  and 
serve  actively  on  at  least  one 
committee  of  the  board;  and 

•  Participate  in  the  review 
|  and  nomination  of  potential 

directors  for  election  to  the  board  to  ensure  that 
the  best  community  leadership  is  involved  with 
the  organization. 

Policy  on  Financial  Contributions 

The  general  policy  regarding  board 
contributions  is  “give”  or  “get,”  either  through 
an  individual’s  personal  gifts,  including 
|  corporate  matching  funds,  or  through  that 
individual’s  personal  fundraising  efforts.  The 
|  chairman  of  the  board,  with  the  executive 
[  director,  is  responsible  for  monitoring  fulfillment 
of  these  obligations  from  each  board  member. 

Board  Contributions  (Use  one  of  the  two 
options  below  based  on  organizational  needs  and 
policies) 

a)  The  minimum  Board  contribution  is 

$ _ per  fiscal  year,  and  an  additional 

$ _ match  from  an  individual’s 

employer,  employer  sponsorship  of  that  member, 
event,  personal  fundraising  effort,  or  project.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  may  make  an  exception 
to  this  policy,  if  the  contribution  of  the  member 
in  other  areas  is  deemed  to  be  extraordinary. 

b)  Approximately  80%  of  the  members  of  the 

board  give  at  the  $ _ level,  and  all  board 

members  are  strongly  encouraged  to  give  at  this 
level  or  more  in  order  to  effectively  advance  the 
organization’s  mission,  vision,  goals  and 
objectives. 


Performance  Attendance 

Each  board  member  is  required  to 
I  purchase  two  season  tickets  to  and  attend 
|  performances  sponsored  by  the 
organization,  and  to  attempt  to  attend  its 
other  performances  and  special  events, 
j  Board  members  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
•  purchase  four  subscriptions  and  use 
I  performances  to  cultivate  new  friends, 
donors,  and  prospective  board  members  to 
the  organization. 

Endowment 

Each  board  member  is  strongly 
encouraged  to  make  an  annual  contribution 
to  one  of  the  endowment  funds  that  are 
established  by  the  organization  during  each 
elected  term  as  board  member.  Either  a 
one-time  gift  or  an  annual  contribution  is 
acceptable.  Having  100%  of  the  board 
listed  as  contributors  to  the  endowment 
encourages  other  gifts  and  assists  in  long¬ 
term  stability  of  the  organization. 

Events 

All  board  members  are  expected  to 
support  special  events  sponsored  by  the 
organization  whenever  possible. 
Opportunities  vary  by  event,  but  include 
patron  sponsorship,  auction-item 
contributions,  advertisements,  personal 
tributes  in  program  books,  and  purchase  of 
tickets.  Attendance  is  particularly  important 
in  representing  the  organization  to  potential 
new  donors  and  to  show  support  in  the 
j  community  for  activities. 

Planned  Giving 

|  All  board  members  are  strongly  urged  to 
1  play  a  leadership  role  leaving  a  lasting 
j  legacy  in  the  community  by  naming  the 
j  organization  in  their  wills  or  estate  plans. 


Summary 

Both  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  and 
!  policy  on  financial  contributions  should  be 
tailored  to  suit  an  organization’s  needs. 

This  is  simply  an  outline  that  some 
organizations  have  used  to  give  prospective 
and  current  board  members  a  clearer  picture 
j  of  what  it  means  to  be  on  the  board. 

Another  useful  pamphlet  is  available 
through  BoardSource,  formerly  the 
National  Center  for  Nonprofit  Boards,  titled 
Ten  Basic  Responsibilities  of  Nonprofit 
Boards,  by  Richard  T.  Ingram.  Again,  the 
balance  between  the  benefits  and 
|  responsibilities  of  board  participation 
|  should  be  carefully  explained  to  board 
members.  After  all,  boards  of  directors 
j  provide  invaluable  time,  energy,  funding, 
and  service  to  our  communities  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  They  should  be  heralded  as 
heroes,  repeatedly  thanked,  and  encouraged 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  exemplary  board 
service. 

This  information  was  provided  courtesy  of 
j  the  Arts  Consulting  Group,  Inc.,  a  national 
i  firm  providing  interim  management,  project 
consulting,  executive  searches,  and  human 
empowerment  solutions  for  arts  organizations 
I  of  all  sizes.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsconsulting.com  or  call 
888-234-4236. 


Having  100%  of  the  board  listed  as 
contributors  to  the  endowment 
encourages  other  gifts  and  assists  in 
long-term  stability  of  the  organization. 


Attendance  is  particularly  important  in 
representing  the  organization  to 
potential  new  donors  and  to  show 
support  in  the  community  for  activities. 
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Stories 
sought 
about  arts 
and  land  use 

The  arts  and 
humanities  are 
an  underutilized 
tool  for  public- 
land  managers, 
says  the  National 
Assembly  of 
State  Arts 
Agencies 
(NASAA). 

In  preparation 
for  a  raft  of 
cultural  events 
and  celebrations 
surrounding  the 
upcoming  100th 
anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  NASAA 
and  the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  are 
looking  for 
examples  that 
show  the  arts 
being  used  to 
change  public 
attitudes, 
improve  steward¬ 
ship,  inform 
interpretation 
and/or  affect 
approaches  to 
land-manage¬ 
ment  issues. 

They  want 
examples  - 
residencies, 
performance  or 
exhibits  -  that 
illustrate  how  the 
arts  and  humani¬ 
ties  can  be  used 
as  an  interpretive 
tool  for  public- 
land  managers 
and  show  how 
they  help 
communities 
change  their 
relationship  with 
the  land. 

Stories  may  be 
e-mailed  to 
Kimber  Craine  at 
kimber@nasaa- 
arts.org. 
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Arts  and 

cultural 

initiative 

Since  Sept. 

1 1 ,  there  has 
been  a  new 
urgency  in 
improving  the 
public  diplomacy 
of  the  U.S. 

Policy  makers 
and  citizens  alike 
wonder  how  our 
democracy, 
values  and 
culture  can  be 
better  under¬ 
stood  in  many 
parts  of  the 
world. 

Why  are  we 
misunderstood? 
How  should  we 
communicate 
through  the 
expressions  of 
our  diverse 
culture? 

The  Center  for 
Arts  and  Culture 
in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and 
CO LEAD 
(Coalition  for 
American 
Leadership 
Abroad)  have 
formed  a 
working  group  to 
discuss  the 
desirability  and 
efficacy  of  an 
initiative  support¬ 
ing  an  expansion 
of  America’s 
international  arts 
and  cultural 
program. 

The  center 
also  continues  to 
coordinate  a 
working  group 
on  heritage  and 
preservation. 

Sign  up  for  the 
newsletter  on 
their  website  at 
www.cultural 
policy.org. 


Bowling  Together 

Survey  suggests  tragedy  may  restore  civic  engagement 


By  Robert  D.  Putnam 

The  closing  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
found  Americans  growing  ever  less  connected 
with  one  another  and  with  collective  life.  We 
voted  less,  joined  less,  gave  less,  trusted  less, 
invested  less  time  in  public  affairs,  and 
engaged  less  with  our  friends,  our  neighbors, 
and  even  our  families.  Our  “we”  steadily 
shriveled. 

The  unspeakable  tragedy  of  September  1 1 
dramatically  interrupted  that  trend.  Almost 
instantly,  we  rediscovered  our  friends,  our 
neighbors,  our  public 
institutions,  and  our 
shared  fate.  Nearly  two 
years  ago,  I  wrote  in  my 
book  Bowling  Alone  that 
restoring  civic  engage¬ 
ment  in  America  “would 
be  eased  by  a  palpable 
national  crisis,  like  war  or 
depression  or  natural 
disaster,  but  for  better  and 
for  worse,  America  at  the 
dawn  of  the  new  century 
faces  no  such  galvanizing 
crisis.” 

Now  we  do. 

But  is  September  1 1  a 
period  that  puts  a  full  stop 
to  one  era  and  opens  a 
new,  more  community- 
minded  chapter  in  our 
history?  Or  is  it  merely  a 
comma,  a  brief  pause 
during  which  we  looked 
up  for  a  moment  and  then 
returned  to  our  solitary 
pursuits?  In  short,  how 
thoroughly  and  how 
enduringly  have  Ameri¬ 
can  values  and  civic 
habits  been  transformed 
by  the  terrorist  attacks  of  last  fall? 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  2000,  my 
colleagues  and  I  conducted  a  nationwide  survey 
of  civic  attitudes  and  behaviors,  asking  about 
everything  from  voting  to  choral  singing, 
newspaper  readership  to  interracial  marriage. 
Recently,  we  returned  to  many  of  the  same 
people  and  posed  the  same  questions. 

Our  survey  period  extended  from  mid- 
October  to  mid-November  2001,  encompassing 
the  anthrax  crisis  and  the  start  of  the  Afghan 
war.  Emerging  from  the  immediate  trauma  of 
unspeakable  death  and  destruction,  these  500 
Americans  were  adjusting  to  a  changed  world 
and  a  changed  nation. 

Though  the  immediate  effect  of  the  attacks 
was  clearly  devastating,  most  Americans’ 
personal  lives  returned  to  normal  relatively 
quickly.  For  example,  despite  anecdotal  reports 
of  increased  religious  observance  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  tragedy,  we  found 
no  evidence  of  any  change  in  religiosity  or  in 
reported  church  attendance. 

Our  primary  concern,  however,  was  not  with 
change  in  the  private  lives  of  Americans  but 
with  the  implications  of  the  attacks  and  their 
aftermath  for  American  civic  life.  And  in  those 
domains,  we  found  unmistakable  evidence  of 
change. 

The  levels  of  political  consciousness  and 
engagement  are  substantially  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
they  are  probably  higher  now  than  they  have 
been  in  at  least  three  decades.  Trust  in  govern¬ 
ment,  trust  in  the  police,  and  interest  in  politics 
are  all  up. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  Americans  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  have  attended  a 
political  meeting  or  to  have  worked  on  a 
community  project.  Conversely,  we  are  less 
likely  to  agree  that  “the  people  running  my 
community  do  not  really  care  what  I  think.” 

This  is  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  a  spurt 
of  patriotism  and  “rally  round  the  flag” 
sentiment,  but  it  also  reflects  a  sharper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  public  institutions’  role  in  addressing 


not  just  terrorism  but  other  urgent  national 
issues.  The  result?  A  dramatic  and  probably 
unprecedented  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
federal  government. 

Using  a  standard  question  (“How  much  can 
you  trust  the  government  in  Washington  to  do 
what  is  right  -  all  of  the  time,  most  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  time,  or  none  of  the  time?”),  we 
found  that  5 1  percent  of  our  respondents 
expressed  greater  confidence  in  the  federal 
government  in  2001  than  they  had  a  year 
earlier. 


Our  survey  period  extended  from 
mid-October  to  mid-November  2001 , 
encompassing  the  anthrax  crisis  and  the 
start  of  the  Afghan  war.  Emerging  from  the 
immediate  trauma  of  unspeakable  death 
and  destruction,  these  500  Americans  were 
adjusting  to  a  changed  world  and  a 
changed  nation...  The  levels  of  political 
consciousness  and  engagement  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  they  are 
probably  higher  now  than  they  have  been 
in  at  least  three  decades.  Trust  in 
government,  trust  in  the  police,  and  interest 
in  politics  are  all  up. 


No  doubt  the  identity  of  the  commander  in 
chief  has  something  to  do  with  the  somewhat 
greater  increase  in  confidence  among  Republi 
cans,  southerners,  and  whites;  even  before 
September  1 1,  the  advent  of  a  Republican 
administration  probably  changed  the  partisan 
polarity  of  this  question.  Nevertheless,  the 
bipartisan,  nationwide  effect  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  and  their  aftermath  is  clear. 

Although  we  found  most  of  the  changes  in 
civic  attitudes  to  be  relatively  uniform  across 
ethnic  groups,  social  classes,  and  regions, 
some  registered 
more  sharply 
among  younger 
Americans  (those 
aged  35  and  under) 
than  among  their 
elders.  Interest  in 
public  affairs,  for 
example,  grew  by 
27  percent  among 
younger  people,  as 
compared  with  8 
percent  among 
older  respondents. 

Trust  in  “the 
people  running 
your  community” 
grew  by  19  percent 
among  younger 
people,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4 
percent  among 
older  ones. 

Nonetheless, 

Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life 

expressed  greater  interest  in  public  affairs  than 
they  had  during  the  national  political  campaign 
of  2000.  This  spike  in  political  awareness  has 
not,  however,  led  most  Americans  to  run  out 
and  join  community  organizations  or  to  show 
up  for  club  meetings  that  they  used  to  shun. 

Generally  speaking,  attitudes  (such  as  trust 
and  concern)  have  shifted  more  than  behavior 


In  the  aftermath  of 
September's  tragedy,  a 
window  of  opportunity  has 
opened  for  a  sort  of  civic 
renewal  that  occurs  only 
once  or  twice  a  century. 
And  yet,  though  the  crisis 
revealed  and  replenished 
the  wells  of  solidarity  in 
American  communities, 
those  wells  so  far  remain 
untapped. 


has.  Will  behavior  follow  attitudes?  It’s  an 
important  question.  And  if  the  answer  is  no, 
then  the  blossom  of  civic-mindedness  after 
September  1 1  may  be  short-lived. 

Americans  don’t  only  trust  political 
institutions  more;  we  also  trust  one  another 
more,  from  neighbors  and  co-workers  to  shop 
clerks  and  perfect  strangers.  More  Americans 
now  express  confidence  that  people  in  their 
community  would  cooperate,  for  example,  in 
voluntary  conservation  measures  in  an  energy 
or  water  shortage.  In  fact,  in  the  wake  of  the 
terrorist  attacks,  more  Americans 
reported  having  cooperated  with 
their  neighbors  to  resolve  common 
problems. 

Fewer  of  us  feel  completely 
isolated  socially,  in  the  sense  of 
having  no  one  to  turn  to  in  a  personal 
crisis.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  now 
less  likely  to  have  friends  over  to 
visit.  Television  viewing  increased 
from  about  2.9  hours  to  3.4  hours  a 
day.  In  that  sense,  whether  because 
of  fear  or  because  of  the  recession, 
Americans  are  cocooning  more  now 
than  a  year  ago. 

We  were  especially  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  evidence  of  enhanced 
trust  across  ethnic  and  other  social 
divisions.  Whites  trust  blacks  more, 
Asians  trust  Latinos  more,  and  so  on, 
than  these  very  same  people  did  a 
year  ago. 

An  identical  pattern  appears  in 
response  to  classic  questions 
measuring  social  distance:  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  fall  of  2001  expressed 
greater  open-mindedness  toward 
intermarriage  across  ethnic  and  racial 
lines,  even  within  their  own  families, 
than  they  did  a  year  earlier. 

To  be  sure,  trust  toward  Arab 
Americans  is  now  about  1 0  percent 
below  the  level  expressed  toward  other  ethnic 
minorities.  We  had  not  had  the  foresight  to 
ask  about  trust  in  Arab  Americans  a  year  ago, 
so  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  has  declined, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has. 

Similarly,  we  find  that  Americans  are 
somewhat  more  hostile  to  immigrant  rights. 
Other  surveys  have  shown  that  public  skepti¬ 
cism  about  immigration  increased  during 
2001,  but  that  trend  may  reflect  the  recession 
as  much  as  it  does  the  terrorist  attacks. 

Yet  despite  signs  of  public  support  for 

antiterrorist  law- 
enforcement 
techniques  that 
may  intrude  on 
civil  liberties,  our 
survey  found  that 
Americans  are  in 
some  respects 
more  tolerant  of 
cultural  diversity 
now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 
Opposition  to  the 
exclusion  of 
“unpopular”  books 
from  public 
libraries  actually 
rose  from  64 
percent  to  7 1 
percent.  In  short  - 
with  the  important 
but  partial  and 
delimited  excep¬ 
tion  of  attitudes 
toward  immigrants 
and  Arab  Ameri¬ 
cans  -  our  results  suggest  that  Americans  feel 
both  more  united  and  more  comfortable  with 
the  nation’s  diversity. 

We  also  found  that  Americans  have 
become  somewhat  more  generous,  though  the 
changes  in  this  domain  are  more  limited  than 
anecdotal  reports  have  suggested.  More 
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people  in  2001  than  in  2000  reported  working 
on  a  community  project  or  donating  money  or 
blood. 

Occasional  volunteering  is  up  slightly,  but 
regular  volunteering  (at  least  twice  a  month) 
remains  unchanged  at  one  in  every  seven 
Americans.  Compared  with  figures  from 
immediately  after  the  tragedy,  our  data  suggest 
that  much  of  the  measurable  increase  in  gener¬ 
osity  spent  itself  within  a  few  weeks. 

As  2001  ended,  Americans  were  more 
united,  more  ready  for  collective  sacrifice,  and 
more  attuned  to  public  purpose  than  we  have 
been  for  several  decades.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
more  capacious  sense  of  “we”  than  we  have  had 
in  the  adult  experience  of  most  Americans  now 
alive.  The  images  of  shared  suffering  that 
followed  the  terrorist  attacks  on  New  York  and 
Washington  suggested  a  powerful  idea  of  cross¬ 
class,  cross-ethnic  solidarity.  Americans  also 
confronted  a  clear  foreign  enemy,  an  experience 
that  both  drew  us  closer  to  one  another  and 
provided  an  obvious  rational  for  public  action. 

In  the  aftermath  of  September’s  tragedy,  a 
window  of  opportunity  has  opened  for  a  sort  of 
civic  renewal  that  occurs  only  once  or  twice  a 
century.  And  yet,  though  the  crisis  revealed  and 
replenished  the  wells  of  solidarity  in  American 
communities,  those  wells  so  far  remain  un¬ 
tapped.  At  least,  this  is  what  that  gap  between 
attitudes  and  behavior  suggests. 

Civic  solidarity  is  what  Albert  Hirschman 
called  a  “moral  resource”-  distinctive  in  that, 
unlike  a  material  resource,  it  increases  with  use 
and  diminishes  with  disuse.  Changes  in  attitude 
alone,  no  matter  how  promising,  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  civic  renewal. 

Americans  who  came  of  age  just  before  and 
during  World  War  II  were  enduringly  molded 
by  that  crisis.  All  their  lives,  these  Americans 
have  voted  more,  joined  more,  given  more.  But 
the  so-called  Greatest  Generation  forged  not 
merely  moods  and  symbols,  as  important  as 
those  were;  it  also  produced  great  national 
policies  and  institutions  (such  as  the  G1  Bill) 
and  community-minded  personal  practices  (such 
as  scrap  drives  and  victory  gardens). 

So  far,  however,  America’s  new  mood  has 
expressed  itself  largely  through  images  -  of  the 
attacks  themselves,  for  instance,  or  the  Ad 
Council’s  “I  am  an  American”  campaign,  which 
powerfully  depicts  our  multicultural  society  - 
and  gestures,  such  as  the  president’s  visit  to  a 
mosque. 

Images  matter.  What  a  powerful  lesson  in 
inclusive  citizenship  would  have  been  imparted 
had  FDR  visited  a  Shinto  shrine  in  January 
1942!  But  images  alone  do  not  create  turning 
points  in  a  nation’s  history.  That  requires 
institutionalized  change. 

To  help  foster  a  new  “greatest  generation,” 
the  Bush  administration  should  endorse  the  bill 
offered  by  Senators  John  McCain  and  Evan 
Bayh  to  quintuple  funds  for  the  AmeriCorps 
program  of  national  youth  service.  And  given 
that  young  Americans  are  more  open  to  political 
participation  than  they  have  been  in  many  years, 
educational  and  political  leaders  should  seize 
this  moment  to  encourage  youths’  engagement 
in  political  and  social  movements. 

The  grass-roots  movement  to  restore  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  American  classrooms 
advocates  fine  symbolism;  but  the  time  is  right 
to  introduce  a  new,  more  activist  civics  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  as  well. 

Finally,  activists  should  recognize  that 
wartime  mobilization  can  also  spark  progress 
toward  social  justice  and  racial  integration, 
much  as  the  experiences  of  World  War  II  helped 
to  generate  the  civil-rights  movement  of  the 
1950s.  Americans  today,  our  surveys  suggest, 
are  more  open  than  ever  to  the  idea  that  people 
of  all  backgrounds  should  be  full  members  of 
our  national  community.  Progressives  should 
work  to  translate  that  national  mood  into 
concrete  policy  initiatives  that  bridge  the  ethnic 
and  class  cleavages  in  our  increasingly 
multicultural  society. 


Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109.  All  rights 
reserved. 
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Artists  respond  to  Sept.  11 


Marcia  Selsor’s  installation  acknowledging  the  victims  of  Sept.  1 1  was  on 
display  at  the  Toucan  Gallery  in  Billings  through  mid-June.  Her  statement 
regarding  “A  Remembrance:  Every  Life  is  a  Book”  follows:  “As  a  nation 
we  shared  the  heavy  loss  of  civilian  lives  on  September  11  ...  I  believe 
New  York  Mayor  Giuliani  expressed  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  in  his 
observation  that  every  life,  every  person  is  a  story  ...  As  an  artist  I 
searched  for  a  way  to  express  this.  I  have  reproduced  the  image  of  a 
book  21  times  in  clay  adding  pages  gently  turning  as  if  blown  by  the 
wind  to  reveal  the  story’s  progress.  These  stories  were  abruptly  ended. 
These  books  have  been  burned  as  if  censored.  They  tell  a  story  that’s 
illegible  but  symbolic  of  what  has  survived  out  of  the  ashes.  Each  book 
actually  represents  more  than  1 00  people  who  died  in  the  Sept.  1 1 
attacks.” 


Billings  artist  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner  was  completing  her  MFA 
thesis  at  Vermont  College  when  the  terrorist  attacks  occurred.  In 
the  “Anchor  Project,  a  collaborative  response,”  she  invited  more 
than  200  friends,  family  members,  students,  faculty  and  col¬ 
leagues  to  send  snapshots  of  people,  places  or  things  that  “an¬ 
chored”  them  in  troubled  times  and,  if  desired,  tell  why  they  chose 
the  photo.  She  organized  the  photographs  in  eight  groups,  com¬ 
posed  in  Photoshop  to  appear  as  if  stuck  to  a  refrigerator,  and 
presented  as  posters  with  an  accompanying  brochure  that  illumi¬ 
nates  the  images.  Writes  one  contributor:  “Nature  calms  (quiets) 
my  inner  voice  -  my  bowstring  comes  to  a  standstill.”  And  an¬ 
other:  “My  sons  are  my  tie  to  the  past  and  their  Dad,  my  anchor  in 
the  present,  my  hope  for  the  future  and  my  reminder  that  life 
prevails  and  to  find  joy  along  the  way  -  no  matter  what.” 
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New  wisdom 
in  arts  and 
corrections 

“Arts  Programs 
for  Juvenile 
Offenders  in 
Detention  and 
Corrections:  A 
Guide  to  Promis¬ 
ing  Practices"  is  a 
monograph 
produced  by  a 
two-year  federal 
collaborative 
project  between 
the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency 
Prevention  and 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

The  mono¬ 
graph  documents 
the  three  pilot 
programs  and 
three  enhance¬ 
ment  sites  in  the 
project;  describes 
elements  of 
successful  arts- 
in-juvenile  justice 
programs; 
recounts  problem 
areas  such  as 
censorship, 
security  concerns 
and  confidential¬ 
ity;  recommends 
solutions;  and 
includes  survey 
findings  of  26 
national  arts-in- 
juvenile-justice 
programs. 

Grady  Hillman, 
the  technical 
assistance 
provider  for  the 
initiative,  wrote 
the  document, 
with  a  summary 
report  by  Susan 
Warner.  Look  for 
the  NEA  to  post  it 
as  a  PDF  file 
(www.arts. 
endow.gov)  or 
order  by  e-mail 
from  Hillman, 
gradyh@ 
prodigy.net, 
for  $5. 
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American 

Craft 

Council 

online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft, 
has  a  website 
that  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images. 
Visitors  to  the 
site,  www.craft 
council.org,  will 
find  information 
on  the 

organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on 
20th-century 
American  craft, 
and  a  full 
schedule  of 
juried  retail  and 
wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under 

development. 

For  further 
details,  visit  the 
site  or  call 
212-274-0630. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 


Art  of  the  New  West  -  The  Dahl  Arts  Center  is 
asking  artists  living  and  working  in  the  U.S.  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  submit  contemporary 
work  that  will  contribute  to  a  dialogue  about  the 
state  of  the  western  ranch  in  the  21st  century. 
Cash  and  purchase  awards.  Juror:  Ted  Waddell. 
For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Dahl  Arts  Center, 
713  7th  St.,  Rapid  City,  SD  57701,  605-394- 
4101,  rcaccura@rapidnet.com.  DEADLINE: 
Oct.  1,2002. 

Brad  Cooper  Gallery  seeks  artists  working  in 
all  media.  Submit  a  resume  detailing  education, 
grants,  fellowships,  gallery  affiliations,  and  major 
exhibitions/collections;  up  to  20  slides  of  current 
and  available  work  with  ID  sheet  listing  title, 
medium,  size,  date,  retail  price;  and  an  SASE 
large  enough  for  return  of  materials  to:  Brad 
Cooper  Gallery,  1712  E.  7th  Ave,  Tampa,  FL 
33605.  Please  allow  60  days  to  review  work. 

Nude  in  the  Post  Modern  -Juried  Exhibition 
open  to  artists  internationally  at  the  Brad  Cooper 
Gallery.  All  2D  media  accepted.  Juror:  Corey 
Postiglione,  Columbia  College,  Chicago.  Non- 
refundable  entry  fee  of  $25.  Up  to  three  slides 
(slides  retained  in  Gallery  files).  Awards:  Best  of 
show,  $1000  cash,  solo  exhibition  and  featured 
in  group  show.  Send  #10-SASE  to  Brad  Cooper 
Gallery,  1712  E.  7th  Ave.,  Tampa,  FL  33605. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  9,  2002. 

2002  National  Small  Works  Painting 
Exhibition  will  be  held  Nov.  23-Jan.  1,  2003. 
Awards;  open  to  U.S  artists.  $20  /  four  slides. 
Jurors  are  Andrea  Inselmann  and  Hall  Groat  II. 
Send  SASE  to  Avenue  Art  Gallery,  PO  Box 
8781,  Endwell,  NY  13762-8781;  or  prospectus 
can  be  downloaded  at  www.nyartguide.net/ 
avenueartgallery.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  5,  2002. 

The  Pain  Exhibit-  A  touring  museum  art  exhibit 
from  artists  with  chronic  pain  with  their  art 
expressing  some  facet  of  the  pain  experience  is 
being  planned  to  open  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Fall  of  2004.  The  exhibit  is  for  visual  artists  with 
chronic  pain  and  can  include  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  video,  mixed  media, 
and  digital  art.  This  exhibit  is  being  planned 
under  the  aegis  of  the  California  Assembly  of 
Local  Art  Agencies,  a  non-profit  organization  in 
San  Francisco,  CA.  Please  submit  the  following 
items  for  consideration  -  send  slides  (or  photos/ 
cd )  of  art,  title  of  art,  description  of  media,  size 
of  art  (width  x  length  x  depth),  explanation  of 
what  facet  of  pain  experience  the  art  expresses, 
complete  contact  information  -  name,  address, 
phone,  email;  enclose  a  stamped  (correct  postage), 
self-addressed  envelope  for  return  of  slides.  Y  ou 
can  submit  up  to  five  pieces.  Mail  everything  to: 
Mark  Collen,  PAIN  Exhibit,  9008  El  Cajon 
Way,  Suite  4,  Sacramento,  CA  95826.  If  you 
have  further  questions,  e-mail:  mrc823@ 
juno.com  or  call  916-362-0363.  DEADLINE: 
May  31,2003. 

The  National  Arts  and  Disability  Center  is 

seeking  submissions  for  the  Pacific  Rim 
Conference  to  be  held  Feb.  10-11,  2003,  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  call  for  submissions  is 
now  on  the  web  at  www.cds.hawaii.edu/pacrim/ 
call_for_papers/index.html. 

The  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  is  seeking 
applications  for  the  Laguna  Honda  Hospital. 


Application  for  the  Courtyard  Sculpture  project  is 
due  Aug.  30, 2002;  the  Pool  Tile  Design  project  is 
due  Sept.  16,  2002.  For  more  information,  call 
Susan  Pontious,  Project  Manager,  at  4 1 5-252-2587; 
e-mail:  susan.pontious@sfgov.org. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 


The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 
announces  a  call  for  poster  art  to  celebrate  and 
represent  the  festival  of  2003.  The  theme  for  the 
poster  art  contest  is  Wildlife  and  Wild  Places: 
Connections  With  The  Natural  World.  Entry  fee 
is  $10.  Submissions  must  be  sent  in  slide  format. 
A  professional  panel  of  judges  from  the  arts  field 
will  review  the  submissions.  Winning  submissions 
will  be  adopted  as  the  face  of  the  26h  annual 
festival.  The  dates  of  the  festival  are  April  19-26, 
2003.  For  more  information,  contact  the  IWFF, 
718  S.  Higgins  Ave.,  Missoula,  MT  59801;  406- 
728-9380;  e-mail:  iwff@wildlifefilms.org; 
www.wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1, 
2002. 

Festival  of  Gifts  -  Montana’s  premiere  holiday 
gift  show  is  open  to  all  artists,  designers  and 
producers  of  gift  products.  The  show  will  be  held 
at  The  University  of  Montana’s  Adams  Center  in 
Missoula  Nov.  29,  30  and  Dec.  1 , 2002.  This  is  a 
multifaceted  event  including  community 
entertainment,  quality  artisans  and  products  and 
an  activity  center  for  children.  Three  different 
photos  and/or  sides  of  items  to  be  displayed  must 
accompany  your  application.  Applications  for 
exhibit  space  are  available  from  Candace  Lewis, 
Opportunity  Resources,  2821  S.  Russell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59801  406-721-2930;  e-mail: 
candacel@opportunityresources.org. 

Yuletide  2002  -  Spokane  Art  School  is  seeking 
high-quality,  original,  individually-produced  work 
displaying  consistent  craftsmanship  for  the  23rd 
annual  holiday  sale  of  fine  arts  and  crafts  which 
will  take  place  Dec.  5-8, 2002,  at  the  Spokane  Art 
School  in  Spokane,  WA.  Ceramics,  woodworking, 
painting,  printmaking,  drawing,  mixed  media, 
photography,  jewelry,  glass,  sculpture,  fiber  arts, 
handmade  paper,  wrought  iron,  and  other  media 
accepted.  Holiday  seasonal  items  such  as  cards, 
wreaths,  menorahs,  wrapping  paper,  clothing,  toys, 
and  ornaments  are  encouraged.  Work  produced 
from  kits  or  commercial  molds,  or  student  work 
will  not  be  accepted.  Applications  are  available 
by  logging  onto  the  art  school  website  at 
www.spokaneartschool.org  and  going  to  the 
“Contacts”  area,  or  by  sending  an  SASE  to  Spokane 
Art  School,  920  North  Howard,  Spokane,  WA 
99201,  marked  to  the  attention  of  “Yuletide.” 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  6,  2002. 

A  privately  owned  20-room  surgical  hospital  in 

Great  Falls,  MT,  wishes  to  purchase  Montana 
artwork  to  be  displayed.  The  hospital  is  being 
designed  by  WRS  Architecture  &  Design  and 
Judith  Hawkins  Interior  Design.  The  art  selection 
committee  will  use  the  following  requirements 
when  reviewing  submissions:  artwork  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to  paintings,  lithographs, 
sculptures,  ceramics,  cultural  craft  pieces;  works 
of  all  sizes  considered;  work  should  be  relevant  to 
the  Golden  Triangle  area;  maximum  of  six  slides 
per  person  submitted  with  a  pricing  sheet.  For 
more  information,  or  to  submit  work,  contact 
Judith  Hawkins,  PO  Box  2624,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59401;  406-76 1-5806.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  1 5, 2002. 


CoCA  is  seeking  traditional  media  works 

(painting,  sculpture,  crafts  -  sorry,  no  video  or 
performance  this  time)  to  present  to  Hope 
Heart  Institute  for  possible  purchase.  Works 
should  thematically  deal  with  the  Human 
Circulatory  System  and  the  Human  Heart. 
Overall  message  of  works  should  be  positive 
and  uplifting.  Actual  works  will  need  to  be 
physically  presented  for  consideration  by  staff 
and  administration  (no  slides).  Please  be 
prepared  to  deliver  works  for  consideration  to 
CoCA  and  have  them  be  out  of  your  possession 
for  up  to  30  days  for  consideration.  Budget  and 
installation  site  scale  is  modest.  No  single 
works  over  $2,500  please.  CoCA  will  add  40% 
commission  to  artist’s  price.  All  purchase 
commissions  directly  benefit  Center  on 
Contemporary  Art,  Seattle.  Artist  donations  of 
purchase  price  gladly  accepted  and  tax 
documentation  provided.  For  more  information 
contact:  Don  Hudgins,  CoCA  Managing 
Director,  coca@cocaseattle.org. 

The  Main  Stope  Gallery  is  seeking  3D 
(preferably)  or  2D  artists  for  membership  in  a 
joint  venture  gallery.  The  gallery  is  seven  years 
old,  located  in  uptown  Butte,  MT,  showing 
exclusively  original  artwork.  Artists  are  invited 
to  submit  slides/resume.  Complete  information 
for  membership  will  be  sent  on  request  by 
calling  406-723-9 1 95  or  1  -800-406-9 199. 

The  Junior  League  of  Great  Falls  invites  fine 
artists  and  crafters  to  participate  in  their  annual 
Autumn  Extravaganza,  to  be  held  Oct.  25-27, 
2002,  at  the  Montana  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Great  Falls,  MT.  For  more  information  call 
406-452-4837;  e-mail:  league@  montana.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  25,  2002. 

Disclosing  October  is  an  annual  juried  show, 
open  to  all  artists,  focussing  on  the  artistic 
representation  of  the  effects  of  sexual  and 
domestic  violence  on  victims  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  show,  which  will 
hang  in  the  Exit  Gallery  on  the  MSU  campus  in 
Bozeman  Oct.  1-31,  2002,  will  coincide  with 
other  events  that  are  part  of  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month.  The  artwork  shall  be 
focussed  more  on  the  impacts  of  intimate  and 
family  violence  on  the  victim  and  community 
than  on  actual  depictions  of  crime.  Juror  is 
Ellen  Omitz,  of  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center.  All 
two-  and  three-dimensional  mediums  accepted. 
Entry  fee  is  $5  per  slide;  all  proceeds  will  be 
donated  to  The  Network  Against  Sexual  and 
Domestic  Violence.  Artist  may  submit  up  to 
three  entries.  Send  slides  and  SASE  to  The  Exit 
Gallery,  SUB  282B,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman,  MT  59717,  attn:  Emily  Morrison. 
For  more  information,  contact  Emily  Morrison, 
406-994- 1 828,  or  Christian  Sarver,  406-994-7142. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  6, 2002. 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gallery 

invites  artists  to  submit  work  for  their  ongoing 
changing  exhibits  program.  Media  includes  all 
types  of  paintings,  pastels,  drawings, 
photography,  collage,  original  prints,  weavings, 
quilts,  wall  sculpture,  painted  ceramic  tiles,  as 
well  as  handmade  baskets,  beadwork,  or  crafts 
that  can  be  mounted  within  a  shadow  box. 
Exhibits  change  every  three  to  four  months. 
Artworks  may  be  for  sale  or  not  for  sale 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  artist.  Submit  6 
to  12  slides,  or  photographs  and  a  resume  or 
biography.  Enclose  a  SASE  for  returning 
materials.  Mail  to  Kalispell  Regional  Medical 
Center  Gallery,  c/o  Patricia  Stewart,  426  N. 
FoysLake  Dr.,  Kalispell,  MT  59901 ;  406-257- 
4217. 
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Havre  Festival  Days  Art  and  Craft  Show  has 

75  spaces  available.  All  work  must  be  original, 
no  commercial  merchandise.  The  show  will  be 
held  Sept.  21-22,  2002  at  the  Great  Northern 
Fairgrounds;  inside  or  outside  spaces.  Contact 
the  Havre  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
406-265-4383;  e-mail:  havremt@mtintouch.net. 

Jewelers,  sculptors,  and/or  other  3D  artists 

are  invited  to  submit  slides/resume  for 
membership  in  ajoint  venture  gallery  in  Helena. 
Prospective  members  must  be  willing  to  work 
approximately  two  days  per  month,  pay  monthly 
assessment,  start-up  fee,  take  on  additional 
duties,  and  attend  monthly  meetings.  Gallery  is 
in  downtown  Helena,  six  years  old,  upscale, 
includes  only  original  work.  Complete 
information  will  be  sent  by  calling  406-457-8240 
or  1-877-457-8240. 

Journey’s  End  National  Art  Exhibition  will 
be  held  March  8-30,  2003.  Join  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  bicentennial  activities  with  a  thematically 
focused,  juried  art  show  in  Astoria,  OR,  where 
the  expedition  wintered  in  1805-06.  This 
exhibition  requires  thematic  relationship  of  the 
submissions.  All  media  encouraged.  Total 
awards  $29,000.  Best  of  Show,  $10,000.  For 
more  details,  visit  the  website  at  www.jsend.org, 
or  write  to  JENAE,  PO  Box  2005,  Astoria,  OR 
97103.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  17,  2003. 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  invites  submissions 
from  artists  in  all  media  who  are  interested  in 
exhibiting  in  the  Lobby  Gallery  at  the  Center. 
Proposals  should  be  sent  to  the  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601. 
DEADLINE:  ongoing. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  James  Marston  Fitch  Charitable 
Foundation  will  award  a  $25 ,000  research  grant 
to  mid-career  professionals  who  have  an 
advanced  or  professional  degree  and  at  least  10 
years  experience  in  historic  preservation  or 
related  fields,  including  architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  architectural  conservation,  urban 
design,  environmental  planning,  archaeology, 
architectural  history,  and  the  decorative  arts. 
Other  smaller  grants  are  made  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  trustees.  For  information, 
www.fitchfoundation.org.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  3,  2002. 

National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences  offers  grants  for  music-related 
programs.  The  Recording  Academy’s  Grant 
Program  offers  funding  for:  1)  efforts  that 
advance  the  archiving  and  preservation  of  the 
music  and  recorded  sound  heritage  of  the 
Americas;  2)  research  and  research 
implementation  projects  related  to  music  such 
as  teaching  methodology  in  early  childhood  and 
the  impact  of  music  study  on  early  childhood 
and  human  development;  and  3)  the  medical  and 
occupational  well-being  of  music  professionals. 
Priority  is  given  to  projects  of  national 
significance  whose  final  results  are  accessible 
to  the  general  public.  For  more  information: 
www.grammy.com/memberservices/. 

Teaching  Tolerance  offers  grants  of  up  to 
$2,000  to  K-12  teachers  from  the  Teaching 
Tolerance  project  of  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center,  a  nonprofit  group  that  fights 
discrimination.  The  grants  are  awarded  for 
activities  promoting  diversity,  peacemaking, 
community  service,  or  other  aspects  of  tolerance 
education.  Requests  should  include  a  typed. 
500-word  description  of  the  activity  and  the 
proposed  budget.  For  more  information: 
www.tolerance.org/teach/about/index.jsp. 

National  Heritage  Fellowships  in  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  are  offered  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  As  part  of  its  efforts  to 
honor,  assist,  encourage,  and  present  those  artists 
and  forms  of  artistic  expression  and  practice  that 


reflect  the  many  cultural  traditions  that  make  up 
our  nation,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
annually  awards  up  to  twelve  one-time-only 
National  Heritage  Fellowships  for  master  folk  and 
traditional  artists.  These  fellowships  are  intended 
to  recognize  the  recipients’  artistic  excellence  and 
support  their  continuing  contributions  to  our 
nation’s  traditional  arts  heritage.  This  fellowship 
category  is  not  open  to  application.  Fellowships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  nominations  from  the 
public.  Nominations  may  be  for  individuals  or  for 
a  group  of  individuals  (e.g.,  a  duo).  The  recipients 
must  be  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Nomination  submission  information 
is  now  available  at:  www.arts.endow.gov/guide/ 
Heritage02.html.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  13,  2002. 

NEA  -  Radio  and  TV  Grants.  These  grants  are 
awarded  to  nonprofit  organizations,  state  and  local 
governments  or  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes 
or  tribal  communities  to  make  the  arts  widely 
available  to  the  public  through  nationally  distributed 
television  and  radio  programs.  The  Arts  on  Radio 
and  Television  program  will  support  the 
development,  production  and  national  distribution 
of  radio  and  television  programs  on  the  arts.  Call 
202-682-5738;  or  online  at  http://arts.endow.gov/ 
guide/RadioTV/RTVindex.html.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  13,  2002. 


Workshops 


A  writing  course,  sponsored  by  the  Choteau 
Community  Art  Studio  in  Choteau,  MT,  will  be 
held  for  six  Thursdays,  starting  Sept.  1 2, 2002.  The 
writer’s  voice  will  be  inspired  and  refined  through 
a  variety  of  exercises.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in 
writing  is  encouraged  to  register.  For  more 
information,  call  406-466-5237  or  406-466-3572. 

Voice  Workshops  are  offered  by  Sarah  Louise 
Hannah.  For  dates,  tuition,  fees  and  registration 
j  form,  visit  www.highnotepress.com  or  call 
1  406-449-4598;  e-mail:  sarah@onewest.net. 

Fused  Glass  Workshops  by  Richard  Parrish  will 
be  held  at  his  studio  in  Bozeman,  MT.  throughout 
|  the  fall.  These  weekend  workshops  include 
“Introduction  to  Fusing  and  Slumping”  and 
"Advanced  Techniques  in  Fusing.”  Workshops 
are  limited  to  five  persons  per  workshop  and 
include  all  materials  and  kiln  use.  Participants  will 
complete  a  series  of  finished  projects.  For  more 
information,  e-mail  rparrish@fusiostudio.com  or 
j  call  406-522-9892. 

A  Watercolor  Painting  Workshop  by  Tony 
Couch  will  be  held  Sept.  30-Oct.  4, 2002  at  Montana 
State  University-Billings.  The  workshop  is 
sponsored  by  the  Montana  Watercolor  Outfit. 
Tuition  is  $285  for  all  five  days.  Couch  will  do  a 
full-page  demonstration  in  the  morning  and  students 
work  in  the  afternoon  with  a  critique  on  the  work 
done  that  day.  For  information,  call  406-259-6400 
or  406-256-6124,  e-mail:  Dbladl@aol.com. 

A  Watercolor  Art  Class  with  Joe  Bohler  will  be 
held  Sept.  16-20,  2002  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  Fee  is 
$215.  Call  406-452-2013. 

Flathead  River  Writers  Conference  will  be  held 
Oct.  4-6,  2002,  at  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge  in 
Whitefish,  MT.  Writers  converge  for  three  days  of 
workshops,  speakers  and  panel  discussions.  This 
year’s  presenters  include  renowned  true  crime 
writer  Ann  Rule,  fiction  writer  Robert  Olmstead, 
screenwriter/producers  Jerry  and  Tobi  Ludwig, 
freelance  writer  Jennifer  Nelson,  editor  Gary 
Brozek  and  agent  Cricket  Pechstein.  Cost  of  the 
workshop  is  $  1 35  for  the  entire  conference,  $75  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  only.  Prices  increase  after 
Oct.  1,  2002.  Call  406-862-8757;  e-mail: 
hows@centurytel.net. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Loren  Kovich  will 
be  held  Oct.  25-27,  2002  in  Helena,  MT  at 
Joregenson’s  Inn  and  Suites.  For  details,  call 
406-495-9203. 


The  Artist’s  Way  At  Work:  Riding  the  Dragon 

is  a  comprehensive  1 2- week  program  to  discover 
creativity  in  the  work  place.  It  is  a  process  that  is 
built  to  help  produce  a  body  of  work  over  time, 
find  the  joy  that  may  be  gone  from  your  life  or 
art,  and  to  separate  what  is  important  in  your  life 
from  what  is  either  behavior  that  is  outdated  or 
incongruent  with  your  own  highest  interest.  The 
course  is  designed  for  individuals  or  corporations 
and  teaches  a  process  to  help  clients  increase 
their  creative  output,  identify  new  business 
opportunities,  marketing  approaches,  co¬ 
branding  strategies  or  advertising  ideas,  and 
increase  company  attraction  and  retention  of 
talented  personnel.  Formore  information  contact 
Sunni  Bradshaw,  2599  Jocko  Rd„  Arlee,  MT 
59821;  406-726-3627;  e-mail;  sunni@ 
montana.com;  www.artistswaywork.com. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison,  MT,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Nicholas  Oberling, 
plein  aire  oil.  Sept.  27-28,  2002;  Carol  Smith, 
oil,  Oct.  8-10;  and  Christine  Gunvoidson. 
rosemaling,  Oct.  18-20.  Call  406-883-5956. 

The  Montana  China  Painting  Art  Association 
Convention  will  be  held  Sept.  12-14.  2002  in 
Cody,  WY.  For  more  information,  call 
307-754-2887;  e-mail:  jim@tritel.net. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  has 
workshop  facilities  available  forrent  in  the  winter 
months  and  on  a  contingent  basis  throughout  the 
year.  The  spaces,  located  in  the  historic  Hewitt 
Building,  are  ideal  for  performance,  writing, 
dance,  visual  arts,  meetings  and  martial  arts.  The 
studios  are  20'  x  30'.  Attached  to  each  space  is  a 
bath,  kitchen  and  living  area,  allowing  for  relaxing 
and  socializing  as  a  break  from  any  workshop. 
For  details  contact  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 
Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631;  phone  or  fax 
406-225-3500;  e-mail:  mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 

A  Native  American  Flute  Workshop  will  be 
held  Oct.  12,2002,  at  Livingston  Art  and  Culture 
Center  in  Livingston,  MT.  Presented  by  Ken 
Brunsvold  of  Pray,  this  workshop  will  take  the 
participant  on  a  journey  of  the  making  of  the 
Native  American  Flute  as  a  musical  instrument 
and  as  an  artistic  art  form.  Participants  will  learn 
the  history  of  the  flute,  and  learn  how  to  play  it. 
Cost  is  $150  and  includes  a  handmade  Sioux 
flute,  which  the  student  will  use  and  decorate  in 
the  class.  Call  406-222-8090  for  reservation;  for 
more  info,  visit  windwalkeredprog.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  5.  2002. 

Finding  Your  Own  Voice,  a  writing  workshop, 
will  be  presented  by  Dorothy  Hinshaw  Patent 
Oct.  11-12, 2002  at  Star  Haven  in  Hamilton,  MT. 
Cost  is  $175.  Call  888-669-8884  or  visit 
w  ww.starhaven  .org. 

An  Oil  Painting  Workshop  by  Robert  Moore 
will  be  held  Oct.  24-26,  2002  at  Nicholas  Fine 
Art  in  Billings,  MT.  Call  406-256-8607,  or  visit 
www.nicholasfineart.com. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Glimmer  Train’s  October  Poetry  Open.  First 
place  $500  and  publication  in  Glimmer  Train 
Stories,  second/third  $250/$  100.  Open  to  all 
poets.  $6  entry  fee  for  each  poem.  No  subject, 
form  or  length  restrictions.  Send  work  via  the 
online  submission  procedure  at  www. glimmer 
train.com  during  the  month  of  October  2002. 

A  Cup  of  Comfort  is  a  critically  acclaimed,  top¬ 
selling  book  series  featuring  ffom-the-heart,  slice- 
of-life  true  stories  about  the  relationships  and 
experiences  that  most  deeply  impact  our  lives. 
This  paid  and  bylined  publishing  opportunity  is 
open  to  aspiring  and  experienced  writers  as  well 
as  to  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Two  new  story 
collections  are  being  compiled:  A  Cupof  Comfort 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production,  even 
with  little  or  no 
experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has  an 
informative  list  of 
suggestions.  Call 
the  office  at 
406-444-3762, 
e-mail  requests  to 
montanafilm  @ 
visitmt.com  or 
visit  “News  4 
Crews”  on  the 
website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 
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Preservation 

Alliance 

hosts 

website 

The  Montana 
Preservation 
Alliance  -  an  all¬ 
volunteer 
organization 
committed  to 
preserving 
Montana’s 
historical 
resources  -  has 
launched  a  new 
website  at 
www.preserve 
montana.org. 

In  addition  to 
information  about 
the  alliance, 
which  is 

headquartered  in 
Bozeman,  the 
site  lists 
upcoming 
meetings  and 
links  to  state  and 
national  sources 
of  preservation 
information. 

MPA  also 
produces  a 
membership 
newsletter,  holds 
public  meetings, 
and  helps  raise 
public  awareness 
of  Montana’s 
fragile  cultural 
heritage  while 
promoting  a 
broad  range  of 
historic 
preservation 
activities. 

In  addition, 
MPA  offers 
technical 
assistance  on 
preservation- 
related  issues 
and  conducts  in- 
depth  weekend 
workshops  that 
focus  on  heritage 
tourism, 
downtown 
revitalization, 
local  historical 
preservation 
planning  and 
other  related 
topics. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
the  website  or 
e-mail  info® 
preserve 
montana.org. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Kate  Moms,  1 15  Ave.  B, 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  259-1806:  e-mail:  kmorris@wtp.net. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  art 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 1 2  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  do  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 


for  Mothers  and  Daughters  -  stories  that  capture 
the  beauty,  power,  resiliency ,  blessings,  challenges, 
joys,  and  complexity  of  mother-daughter 
relationships,  both  conventional  and 
unconventional;  submission  window:  June  1  - 
Oct.  15.  2002.  A  Cup  of  Comfort  for  Christmas  - 
stories  that  celebrate  the  spirit  of  giving,  the  joy  of 
sharing,  the  heart  of  the  holiday,  and  the  cherished 
memories  of  Christmases  past  and  present; 
submission  window:  June  15  -  Nov.  15,  2002. 
Finalists  are  selected  throughout  the  submission 
period,  so  early  entry  is  strongly  encouraged.  Stories 
must  be  uplifting,  written  in  English,  based  on  real 
people  and  events,  and  1000  to  2000  words  in 
length.  $500  grand  prize;  $100  each  for  all  other 
published  stories.  Please  direct  queries,  requests 
for  writer’ s  guidelines,  and  submissions  to:  Colleen 
Sell,  Editor,  A  Cup  of  Comfort,  PO  Box  863, 
Eugene,  OR  97440;  e-mail:  wordsinger@aol.com 
— or —  cupof  comfort@adamsmedia.com; 
54 1  -424-2422;  www.cupofcomfort.com. 

Montana  Poets  -  submissions  sought  for  all- 
Montana,  only-Montana-zine.  Mainly  poems,  40 
lines  or  less,  but  also  short  short  stories,  anecdotes, 
reminiscences,  illustrations.  SASE  required.  Pay 
is  one  copy.  Send  to  Superior  Poetry  Press, 
“Montana:  Ways,  Winds,  Whispers,”  Box  424, 
Superior,  MT  59872. 

The  Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA 
offers  the  following  programs:  Poets  on  the  Prairie, 
an  arts/education  project  that  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  hear  and  learn  from 
contemporary  writers  and  artists,  and  High  School 
Writing  Convocations,  that  provides  day-long 
intensive  workshops  for  high  school  youth.  Either 
program  is  available  to  any  schools  in  southcentral 
and  eastern  Montana  and  northern  Wyoming.  For 
more  information  call  Laila  Nelson,  406-248- 1685, 
ext.  234. 

Painting  Stories:  Exploring  the  Narrative  Voice 
in  the  American  West  is  a  series  of  readings, 
artists’  workshops  and  community  discussions  to 
be  held  on  the  seven  tribal  college  campuses  of 
Montana.  Sponsored  by  The  Writer’s  Voice  of  the 
Billings  Family  YMCA,  it  features  nationally- 
recognized  poets,  writers,  visual  artists,  a 
playwright  and  a  filmmaker  sharing  their  methods 
of  creating  stories,  both  new  and  traditional.  Each 
of  the  seven  colleges  may  host  a  minimum  of  two 
artists  for  public  presentations  and  workshops  on 
their  particular  art  form.  For  more  information, 
call  Corby  Skinner  at  406-248-1685,  ext.  234. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Fall  Short  Story  Award  for 
New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and  publication 
in  GlimmerTrain  Stories,  second/third  $500/$300. 
Open  to  all  writers  whose  fiction  hasn’t  appeared 
in  a  nationally  distributed  publication  with  a 
circulation  over  5,000.  $12  entry  fee  per  story. 
Word  count  range  1,200-12,000.  For  complete 
guidelines  and  to  send  work  via  our  online 
submission  procedure  visit  www. glimmer 
train.com  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  2002. 

Share  Your  Story  about  Women  and 
Community.  Women  have  always  been  mainstays 
of  life  in  the  West.  Women  in  Native  American 
tribes  often  owned  the  horses  and  the  family  lodge; 
they  could  become  shamans,  and  their  voices  were 
often  respected  in  council.  Since  other  folks  began 
building  western  communities,  the  role  of  women 
has  remained  vital,  but  has  rarely  been  fully 
acknowledged.  Western  women  are  invited  to  write 
about  the  roles  of  women  in  a  variety  of 
communities.  Send  true  personal  stories  in  prose 
or  poetry  form;  no  fiction.  For  more  information 
contact  Women  Writing  About  Community,  P.O. 
Box  169,  Hermosa,  S.D.  57744-0169;  e-mail: 
info@wind  breakhouse.com;  www. windbreak 
house.com.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,  2002. 


Performing  Arts 


A  Confluence  of  Cultures:  Native  Americans 
and  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  will  be 


held  May  28-3 1 , 2003  at  The  University  of  Montana 
in  Missoula,  MT.  This  national  symposium  hopes 
to  spark  a  dynamic  exchange  of  new  thought  on 
how  American  Indians  and  Euro-Americans  view 
(and  viewed)  the  expedition  and  how  the  coming 
together  of  cultures  has  change  this  nation.  In 
addition  to  the  research  presentations  of  the 
symposium,  people  are  invited  to  share  music, 
dance,  storytelling  and  theater  arts  performances 
for  an  evening  of  cultural  celebration.  The 
performance  will  be  open  to  the  general  public.  For 
more  information,  contact  David  Purviance, 
318  Todd  Building,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6093;  e-mail: 
cultures@  mso.umt.edu.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  2 1 , 2002. 

The  Jeunesses  Musicales  Montreal  International 
Competition  will  be  held  May  27-June  6, 2003  in 
Montreal.  Presented  by  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  of 
Canada  Foundation,  in  partnerership  with  the 
Orchestre  symphonique  de  Montreal,  this 
competition  is  open  to  young  instrumentalists  and 
singers  from  around  the  world  who  intend  to 
pursue  a  professional  career  in  music.  The  JMMIC 
consists  of  three  disciplines:  voice,  violin  and 
piano.  Violin  will  be  featured  in  2003.  The  violin 
competition  is  open  to  people  of  all  nationalities 
who,  on  Jan.  1,  2003,  are  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  28.  Formore  information,  Jeunesses  Musicales 
Montreal  International  Competition,  305,  avenue 
du  Mont-Royal  Est,  Montreal  (Quebec)  Canada 
H2T  1P8;  514-845-7744;  e-mail:  info@jeunesses 
musicales.com;  website:  jeunessesmusicales.com. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  14,  2003. 


Residencies 


The  American  Academy  in  Rome  invites 
applications  for  the  Rome  Prize  competition.  One 
of  the  leading  overseas  centers  for  independent 
study  and  advanced  research  in  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  the  academy  offers  up  to  thirty 
residential  fellowships  for  periods  ranging  from 
six  months  to  two  years.  Each  Rome  Prize  winner 
resides  at  the  academy’s  eleven-acre  center  in 
Rome  and  receives  room  and  board,  a  study  or 
studio,  and  a  stipend.  Stipends  in  the  arts  are 
I  $  1 0,000  for  6-month  fellowships  and  $20,000  for 
1 1 -month  fellowships.  Stipends  in  the  humanities 
for  11-month  fellowships  are  $15,000  for  pre- 
doctoral  awards  and  $20,000  for  post-doctoral 
awards.  For  further  information  or  to  download 
guidelines  and  an  application,  visit 
www.aarome.org  or  contact  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  7  East  60  Street,  New  Y ork, 
NY  10022,  Att:  Programs;  212-751-7200;  e-mail: 
info@aarome.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1, 2002. 


Media  Arts 


National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  offers 
consultation  grants  to  support  the  humanities  in 
media.  Open  to  independent  producers  for 
collaboration  projects  with  scholars  and  advisors. 
NEH,  Division  of  Public  Projects,  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Rm.  426,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20506;  202-606-8400;  e-mail:  info@neh.gov; 
www.neh.gov.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  1 1, 2002. 


On-Line 


The  Artist’s  Resource  Center  at  the  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  MA,  introduces 
artSource,  an  online  index  of  arts-related 
employment  opportunities,  grants,  residencies, 
exhibitions  and  public  arts  commissions  -  free  of 
charge  -  on  the  Museum  School’s  website  at 
www.smfa.edu/arc. 

Clayart  is  an  online  discussion  group  of  potters 
and  ceramics  artists,  hosted  by  The  American 
Ceramic  Society.  Artists  can  learn  new  techniques 
and  recipes,  search  or  browse  the  online  archives, 
ask  and  answer  questions  from  other  clay 
enthusiasts  from  around  the  world  and  become  a 
part  of  the  global  clay  community.  The  service  is 
free  to  use  and  free  to  sign  up.  Go  to 
www.ceramics.org/clayart. 


MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt,net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop, 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Tom  Cook,  4800 
Jaiden  Lane,  Missoula,  MT  59803;  (406)  2436880.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  music  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  Whrie  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645:  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  1 7th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society.  1252  Washington  Ave.,  Havre,  MT 
50591 ;  (406)  265-8450.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a 
yearly  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  4444710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance 
and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abied 
constituencies. 

Writer's  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  591 01 ;  (406)  248-1 685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC 
funds  may  support  artistically  related  expenses, 
and  statewide  arts  service  organizations  may 
apply  to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  May,  2004. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and 
aesthetic”  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a 
1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-  kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  I, 
2004  for  FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 


are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  and  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  supports  both 
a  wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based)  lasting 
from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year,  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  one-  to  five-day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  arts  council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC’S  arts 
and  education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call 
the  MAC  Arts  Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for 
more  information.  Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.us. 


Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program 
seeks  to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage 
outstanding  individual  artists  in  Montana. 
Fellowships  of  $5,000  are  awarded  to  professional 
Montana  artists  who  demonstrate  excellence  in 
their  work.  The  categories  for  2003  are  Performing 
Arts  (including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  poetry). 
The  category  for  2005  is  Visual  Arts  (crafts, 
media  arts,  interdisciplinary,  photography  and 
visual  arts).  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  Next  deadline  is  Spring  2003  for  all 
categories. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  forTouring  Companies  is  given  to 
Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application 
deadline  is  May,  2004. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  traditional  arts  that  are 
passed  on  through  membership  in  Montana’s  many 
ethnic,  occupational  and  regional  communities. 
MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by 
master  and  apprentice.  Next  deadline  is 
Spring  2003. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


e-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 
-  □  Arts  Education  Grant  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Applications 

□  Other 


Zip 


What’s  Happening? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Description 


Event  Location: 
Date(s): _ 


Time(s): 


Sponsor: 

Address:, 

Phone: 


e-mail: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your 

organization?  The 
Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  Technology 
Assessment  and 
Planning  website 
(www.progressive 
tech.org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organizations 
can  use  to  learn 
how  to  improve 
their  application 
of  technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers," 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment”  and 
“Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide." 

All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies 
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NEW  ADDRESS 
Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: 


I  E-mail  Address: 


State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


Daytime  Phone 


City,  State: 
Zip: 


Daytime  Phone: 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 202201 ,  Helena,  MT 59620-2201 :  FAX 406-444-6548:  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mtus 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 
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V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 
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